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Educational Isolationism and 


the Library 


By CHARLES HARVEY BROWN 


President, American Library Association, 1941-42 


ROM the standpoint of its internal 
eles this country is at war and 
has been at war for some months. ‘This 
fact has affected the activities of the 
American Library Association as well as 
the work of individual libraries during the 
last year. It will increasingly affect our 
activities and work during the coming 
year. 

In planning the defense activities of the 
A.L.A. we have discovered mistakes of the 
past and have learned of many projects 
which should have been undertaken years 
ago. One of our leading public officials, 
in a recent radio talk, recommended that 
we forget the past. “Do not let us waste 
time reviewing the past. ... We, the 
American people, are writing new history 
today.” Neither historians nor librarians 
can accept this statement. Unless we 
study the mistakes of the past, the his- 
tory we are writing today will not be a 
permanent solution of the world’s trou- 
bles. The outstanding feature of the 
confusion of today is that we seem to have 
learned nothing from the past. 

The failure of the world today, the fail- 
ure of civilization, is to a large extent the 
failure of the book; the failure of our 
populations to read and to think; the fail- 
ure to learn from past events. 

In preparing plans for next year’s ac- 
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tivities, let us glance then at some of our 
sins of omission and commission. How- 
ever disturbing such a review may be, it is 
certain that only through such a study 
can we make our libraries of the future 
more valuable to our citizens. This analy- 
sis of shortcomings does not apply to all 
libraries, nor to all schools, colleges, and 
universities. ‘There are fortunately many 
exceptions, but unfortunately not enough 
to nullify the general conclusions. 

The axiom that the chief aim of educa- 
tion is the intellectual growth of the indi- 
vidual from the cradle to the grave has 
been generally accepted. Like many prin- 
ciples it has been given only lip service; 
no considerable attempt has ever been 
made to build up a system of education 
based on this principle. Instruction in our 
schools and colleges has not been designed 
to form habits of learning which can be 
continued after graduation. The educa- 
tion of the adult begins in the kindergar- 
ten. There can be no continuity in the 
education of the individual as long as our 
educational system is so organized as to 
break up the educational process in blocks. 
The life of the individual today is divided 
into a period of “must” education and a 
period of almost no education. To the 
child we say, “Learn, or the reform 
school ;” to the adult we say, “We dare 
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you to learn, for we have failed to give 
you the training necessary for continued 
self-directed education.” 

The high school does prepare students 
for college but not for life. Sixty-five 
per cent of high school graduates do not 
go to college. Educational tests conducted 
by our colleges show that a fairly large 
proportion of high school graduates are 
not even able to read intelligently. A 
recent publication, What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach, recommends especially 
“reading and labor.” The fact that this 
recommendation is made by eminent edu- 
cators demands serious consideration. 
Many of our high schools today are iso- 
lated from life. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


In many or most of our colleges and 
universities conditions are even worse than 
in the high school. We are still using the 
lecture system, inherited from the dark 
ages when printed books did not exist and 
available manuscripts were chained to 
tables. Now we are chaining our students 
to an outmoded method of education, nec- 
essary five hundred years ago and still con- 
tinued in spite of the teachings of modern 
psychology and the tremendous advances 
in the technology of book production. Al- 
though material in books is ordinarily 
much more carefully prepared and much 
more ably presented than are professors’ 
lectures, nevertheless we continue to lec- 
ture, the students continue to take notes 
and to commit their notes to memory in 
preparation for the final examination. 
How general is the emphasis on learning 
through reading, on thinking, on inde- 
pendent investigation, and independent 
study—methods which adults must use in 


1Graham, Ben G., and others. 


Schools Ought to Teach. 
cation, Washington, D.C., 


What the High 
American Council on Edu- 
1940, p. 20. 
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post-college life? Test after test has 
shown that even graduate students are 
unable to locate materials in the com- 
mon reference books, that they sometimes 
do not even know the most important 
bibliographical their major 
fields. How can we expect them to con- 
tinue their studies in later life, and how 
can college graduates who become teachers 
inspire their students to take an active part 
in their own education? 


sources in 


It is a vicious 
circle which tends to perpetuate itself. 


CoLLeceEs ISOLATED 


Colleges and universities in this coun- 
try are not only in general isolated from 
life; they have also isolated themselves 
from each other. There is no broad agree- 
ment between universities and colleges 
which would encourage a coordinated sys- 
tem of education. 
students. 


We are competing for 
Teacher training institutions 
are tending more and more to duplicate 
the work of liberal arts colleges. Many 
small liberal arts colleges are installing 
departments of education. ‘Technical in- 
stitutions are attempting to become uni- 
versities competing with other schools in 
every field of knowledge. Institutions are 
embarking on ambitious graduate pro- 
grams for which they do not have adequate 
laboratory and library facilities. Duplica- 
tion, rivalry, and competition for students 
have blocked coordination, cooperation, 
and mutual understanding. 

The virus of isolationism has also af- 
flicted educational associations, which like- 
wise are competing with each other, not 
cooperating. 


In three years one depart- 
instruction of the Iowa State 
College was investigated by independent 
accrediting committees of four different 
The college library has been 
investigated by at least ten different ac- 


ment of 


associations. 
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crediting associations during the last few 
years. Two national educational associa- 
tions, quite independently, not mindful of 
the mote in their own eyes, are investigat- 
ing the duplications of accrediting associa- 
tions. Possibly we need still another 
educational association to investigate the 
duplication of educational associations in- 
vestigating the duplication of accrediting 
associations. 

In our own field of education, librarian- 
ship, we have been as successful as our 
colleagues in preserving our isolationism. 
In how many cities can you find a local 
council or committee of educators of dif- 
ferent institutions meeting regularly to 
discuss and act on the educational program 
of the city? Have librarians united with 
other educators in their communities in a 
vigorous program for continuing educa- 
tion? Our public libraries in too many 
instances have failed to relate their work 
to the work of the schools. High school 
graduates who should have become accus- 
tomed to using the library as a part of 
their regular routine will naturally con- 
tinue this habit in later life. 


Pustic Lisrary Not ABLE TO SERVE 


The public library, however, too often 
is not qualified to serve these students. 
In how many cities can you find the li- 
brary as well equipped in personnel to 
assist the mechanic in selecting books use- 
ful in his trade as in assisting patrons in 
selecting fiction? How many of our li- 
braries possess the books needed for read- 
ing by graduates employed in agriculture, 
business, and homemaking? Librarians 
complain that they cannot afford to dupli- 
cate books on welding, aviation, mechanics, 
salesmanship, etc., to satisfy the demand, 
and yet they are buying the latest novel by 
the hundreds. We have not related our 
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libraries to life. 

The school libraries, in general, are ren- 
dering a valuable service in developing 
reading habits. But they too are isolated 
life. On their shelves you will 
usually find a well-selected stock of books 
on history, literature, and fiction, all valu- 
able. There is no criticism of the empha- 
sis on the use of books in courses in the 
humanities. But where are the books 
which deal with the future occupations of 
the students? An examination of several 
high school libraries shows a total lack of 
books on occupations, although a majority 
of graduates are employed in trade and 
industry. If there is a shop’s library its 
existence is due usually to the exceptional 
interest of some instructor. The school 
librarian should be as deeply concerned, 
or even more deeply concerned, with the 
use of books in vocational courses as she 
is in similar use in the humanities. 


from 


CoLLeGcE LIBRARIANS ISOLATIONISTS 


College librarians also have always been 
notable isolationists. If the students enter 
the college library, well and good, we are 
glad to have them and we encourage their 
presence. The use of the library however 
is not a necessary part of the teaching pro- 
gram of most departments of instruction. 
If the college library should go out of 
existence today many courses could be 
given exactly as they arenow. We college 
librarians accept this situation with the 
conviction that it is not our affair, although 
we are supposed to be deeply concerned 
with the basic principles of continuing 
Until the use of books be- 
comes an accepted part of every course on 
the campus, no librarian should be com- 
placent in his work. 


education. 


It is true that college librarians are 
furthering programs of general reading, 
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but these programs reach only a small pro- 
portion of the students. Any program 
of general reading, of connecting-links be- 
tween courses, should be a program for the 
college and for every department of in- 
struction in the college. 

The college library was once a museum, 
now it is a laboratory, but it is still not 
a functional part of the instructional pro- 
gram throughout the college. Many, pos- 
sibly most, of our graduates do not know 
how to use books and some of them do 
not know how to read intelligently. We 
may as well face these facts. The educa- 
tional programs in most colleges, even in 
those which claim the best libraries, are 
not organized to encourage continuing 
education through reading. 


UNTOUCHED FIELDS IN RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


The isolationist policy of our research 
libraries can meet with equal condemna- 
tion. We have duplicated our special 
collections in many fields and have left 
untouched fields which should be devel- 
oped by some library. How many libraries 
are boasting of their incunabula because 
“Incunabula are nice to have. They give 
a library prestige.” Where are our out- 
standing collections on tobacco, cotton, 
coal mining? Many of us are duplicating 
in Southwest history, Pennsylvaniana, 
early printing, and at the same time ne- 
glecting almost entirely other fields which 
are much more closely related to the 
nation’s daily activities and to defense. 

There are, however, some encouraging 
features in the national picture. Many 
schools, scattered throughout the country, 
and some teacher training institutions have 
been emphasizing education for life. De- 
partments of instruction in our schools are 
encouraging methods of education which 


graduates can follow in later years. More 
public libraries are organizing industrial 
and trade departments. State depart- 
ments of public instruction are issuing 
“plans for directed study through read- 
ing.”? Several cities have organized edu- 
cational councils, of which the public li- 
brarian is a member. The emphasis on 
defense activities has shown us defects in 
our educational system. Recognition of 
failure is the first step to progress. 

No one, whether he be educator or pub- 
licist, who has watched the activities of the 
American Library Association can have 
anything but praise for the work of the 
executive staff in initiating cooperating 
relationships with other educational groups 
and with government officials. Our na- 
tional association has set an example that 
librarians in their own communities might 
well follow. 


CooPERATION AND COORDINATION 


A policy of cooperation and coordination 
does not mean an educational dictatorship 
or regimentation or orders from above; 
quite the opposite. It implies a voluntary 
agreement among educators, educational 
institutions, and librarians to relate their 
work to each other. Such a policy will 
result not in uniformity but in greater 
individuality as each unit finds how it can 
best supplement, not merely duplicate, the 
work of other units. If the principle of 
mutual agreements is carried out, then we 
shall have an integrated system of educa- 
tion which will concern itself with the 
intellectual growth of the individual 
throughout life. 

The movement to relate our formal edu- 
cation to life, to coordinate the work of 
our educational institutions, to instill in 


2 Bennett, H. K. A Plan for Directed Study 
Through eo Reading. Klipto Loose Leaf 
owa, 1939. 


Co., Mason City, 
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our graduates the habits of education they 
will use in later life is under way. The 
question for us is, “How can we librarians 
assist this trend away from educational 
isolationism ?” 


SUMMARY 


(1) The isolationist policy of the vari- 
ous branches and units of our educational 
system has resulted in a failure to train 
for continuing education, for the intel- 
lectual growth of the individual from the 
cradle to the grave. 

(2) Libraries and librarians are to 
some extent responsible for these condi- 
tions. A different point of view, a differ- 
ent perspective, a different approach to 
educational problems by libraries and li- 
brarians is needed. We should regard our 
libraries not as separate and distinct units 
but as a part of a general educational 
system. We should think of ourselves 
not so much as keepers of books or as 
purveyors of recreational reading, but as 
educators. We should concern ourselves 
with the chief aim of formal education, 
making possible continuing education for 
every American citizen. 

(3) I therefore propose that next year 
we study together the place of libraries in 
our educational system, considering the 
library as an educational medium, not so 
much for what we ourselves can contribute 
in our own special fields as for what we 
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can accomplish by working together with 
other educational institutions and organi- 
zations. Such a program might be said to 
have four immediate objectives: 

(a) Improvement of the relationships 
between the various libraries of our local 
communities in order that we may more 
adequately satisfy the educational needs of 
the American people. 

(b) Improvement of the relationships 
between the local libraries and all local 
educational institutions and organizations 
in the hope of coordinating educational 
service. 

(c) Improvement in the integration of 
the use of the library with courses of in- 
struction in schools at all levels in order 
that students may become accustomed to 
conducting their own investigations and 
embark early in life on a program of self- 
education. 

(d) The further development of a close 
relationship between national library 
groups and educational organizations. 

This program will concern every li- 
brary, every state association, and every 
division, section, and round table of the 
American Library Association. It will 
mean for next year a unified program for 
our Association. 

The test of democracy for us, as li- 
brarians, is our ability voluntarily to work 
together with others for the improvement 
of our educational system. 

















The Emergence of Libraries 


By ESSAE MARTHA CULVER 


President, American Library Association, 1940-41 


HE GREATEST TRIBUTE that has ever 

been paid to libraries has been and is 
being paid today by Adolf Hitler. He is 
afraid of them—he is destroying some of 
them—he is carrying others off to Ger- 
many. He is afraid of the contribution 
they make to the mind and the spirit of 
man. He is afraid of the truths they con- 
tain. 

In Poland, according to a news bulletin 
of February 26, the cultural destruction 
would be hard to estimate. Some idea of 
the extent of damage to libraries, institu- 
tions of learning, and museums may be 
gained if one stops to think of an area like 
Queens County in New York, the state 
of Colorado, or Los Angeles City, any 
one of which has a population which is 
somewhat that of Warsaw, whose popula- 
tion was a little over one million prior to 
the German invasion. If fire, flood, or 
war were to destroy completely, or in part, 
practically all the schools, auditoriums, 
libraries, and private collections of these 
places, every citizen of the United States 
would consider the loss of greatest magni- 
tude, unequaled in American history and 
practically impossible of recovery. The ex- 
planation set forth by Governor General 
Frank, according to published reports, is 
that the only useful sections of the Polish 
people are the agricultural and industrial 
workers; for Poles must look only to Ger- 
many for culture and their only duty is to 


supply the German Reich with manual 
workers and raw materials. And yet 
Poland produced such genius as that of 
Madame Curie, Chopin, and Sienkie- 
wicz. In striking at the very heart of a 
nation, its intelligentsia and its cultural 
institutions, the Germans are fully aware 
that they are thereby dealing it a blow 
from which it will not easily revive. Part 
of the National Archives in Warsaw was 
taken to the Reich—100,000 volumes re- 
lating to education; the treasury archives; 
120,000 volumes relating to official mat- 
ters. Agricultural plans—the latter 
would cost $2,400,000 if done over—are a 
total loss. This fixed plan of destruction 
and seemingly aimless devastation has ex- 
tended to every corner of Poland. The 
magnitude of it can only be grasped by the 
realization that this account is partial. 
Widespread raids on Paris libraries and 
bookstores by the German Gestapo are re- 
ported by educational authorities, and the 
shelves of these institutions have been 
swept clean of all anti-Nazi writings and 
much philosophical and historical litera- 
ture. <A four-day “purge” of public and 
private libraries took place in Alsace last 
December, the books destined for a cere- 
monial bonfire. Purges likewise have been 
reported from a province in the Nether- 
lands. From the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
one of the world’s leading libraries, the 
Germans are reported not only to have 
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purged its shelves, but demanded and re- 
ceived an inventory of manuscripts and 
rare books stored elsewhere in France for 
security during the war. 

These are only a very few of such re- 
ports coming out of Europe, but what 
greater demonstration do we need of the 
fear of books and of the dissemination of 
knowledge as devastating spiritual weap- 
ons? 


DEPEND ON SPIRITUAL FORCES 


Recall with me the words of Isak Col- 
lijn, director of the Royal Library, Stock- 
holm, speaking before this Association: 
“Should we succeed,” he said, “in fighting 
our way through the most difficult crisis 
the world has ever known, we must first 
depend on the buoyancy and vitality of our 
spiritual forces. In the struggle against 
depression libraries can be reckoned among 
the most important means. Let us hope 
that all who are in leading positions will 
perceive this truth and act accordingly.” 

This was written in 1933 after the other 
world war and is much more true today 
in the destruction of peoples and civiliza- 
tions which has left behind hopelessness 
and despair. What is happening to the 
peoples of Europe at this very hour we can 
only surmise, but in such contemplation we 
feel the hand of destiny laying upon us a 
terrible responsibility for the libraries of 
the future. This responsibility is not 
merely one of preserving the records of 
the past; it is also making readily avail- 
able to all the people of America the 
knowledge of events as they occur, not 
colored by prejudice or propaganda. 

“The two great conflicting forces of the 
world at the present time,” said Dr. Ern- 
est Martin Hopkins, “are the spirit of 
truth and the spirit of propaganda, the 
former of which leads toward the light to 
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ultimate peace and happiness for mankind, 
and the latter of which is not only the 
father of lies but a whole ancestral tree, ‘ 
ultimately making for confusion and dis- 
tress.” 

And while we deplore the havoc and 
destruction of libraries in Europe, our own 
faith in our American libraries as essential 
to government, to democracy, and to the 
American way of life is strengthened and 
activated. 

Great Britain has found it true “that 
libraries and the ability to read books are 
fundamental guardians of popular liberty 
in a diseased and desperate world.” 


DEsIRE FOR INFORMATION 


Reporting from London, Edmond Se- 
greave said that “Evidence of a growing 
desire for authoritative information is 
proved by the fact that 30 out of 41 lead- 
ing booksellers of Great Britain reported 
their best selling book to be The Failure 
of a Mission, Sir Neville Henderson’s ac- 
count of his efforts as an ambassador at 
Berlin to prevent war.” 

“I look out of my window,” he con- 
tinues, “at a large shop that used to sell 
furniture. For weeks it has been shut- 
tered and empty. Now it is to be re- 
opened. The painters are busy making it 
bright inside and out. The mayor of the 
borough is to perform a little ceremony 
tomorrow when the former furniture shop 
will become a wartime emergency branch 
of the public library....” In Britain men 
are free to read and Britain is fighting 
that men all the world over shall be free 
to read. 

“It seems to be a symbol and a promise 
that in the dins and alarms of war with 
death threatening by day and by night 
British craftsmen are still printing the 
writings of free men of genius who lived 
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twenty centuries ago—the grand epic 
stories of Homer and Vergil, the states- 
manship of Cicero, the dramas of So- 
phocles, the wisdom of Plato and Aristotle, 
the deathless songs of Catullus, and many 
of the volumes now being made are to go 
to the universities of the United States of 
America.” 

“It is a fitting thing,” he continues, 
“that Britain, last bastion of European 
civilization against a black floodtide of 
barbarism, should preserve and hand on to 
the New World Europe’s first and glori- 
ous culture.” 

Since that was written London’s great 
publishing and bookselling center has been 
bombed and millions of volumes destroyed, 
and doubtless most of those volumes des- 
tined for America are lost. 


Our CouNTRY AND DEFENSE 


In this country our government has 
recognized in the European situation a 
great danger to our freedom and has called 
upon the American people to participate 
wholeheartedly in national defense. The 
American Library Association through 
its Executive Board and defense commit- 
tee has responded to this appeal and in 
turn has called upon each individual li- 
brary and librarian to take stock of the 
local needs and the resources at our dis- 
posal with which to meet them. 

What we are doing is an indication of 
our will to do. But it is not enough. 

As long as there are forty-seven million 
persons in the United States and Canada 
without access to libraries, we cannot rest; 
we must be goaded by the knowledge that 
our task is only begun. 

There has never been a time when it 
Was more important to have an informed 
citizenry; there has never been a time 
when people so needed to understand the 


meaning of events, or when the services 
of libraries in adapting individuals to life 
around them and to defense industries was 
so generally conceded to be of paramount 
importance to the democracies of the 
world, and to all parts of such democra- 
cies. Every existing library, whether it be 
the smallest town or school library, or the 
greatest city or university library, can bear 
testimony of this by reason of the appeals 
for information being made to it. 

There are two courses of action open to 
us: we can ignore the larger opportunity 
of this crisis, or we can emerge, worn and 
tired perhaps, but infinitely strengthened 
in mind and spirit by our efforts to meet 
the challenge that is ours. 

If we ignore this challenge, convincing 
ourselves that every day is as full of effort 
as it can be, that we are already doing our 
utmost with present resources, we may find 
our libraries in the list of those highly de- 
sirable but nonessential institutions that 
our present-day communities and their 
budget-makers will find unnecessary. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR LIBRARIANS 


However, as Americans and as libra- 
rians we cannot ignore the times or the 
opportunity. First of all, we must evalu- 
ate Our present services in terms of their 
potential usefulness to the institution or 
community, educationally, economically, 
spiritually. We must eliminate all proc- 
esses, routines, services not entirely neces- 
sary in order to allow time for discovering 
within the community those individuals or 
groups who have not found their way to 
the library and yet are seeking knowledge. 
These may be found in business houses, 
industrial plants, homes, adult education 
groups, C.C.C. camps, and army camps. 

A recent visit to an army camp revealed 
a very large number of university gradu- 
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ates, some trying to complete courses by 
correspondence, and the need was for 
The 


commanding officer, being alert to their 


books not found in camp libraries. 


needs, asked if any supplementary service 
was available from other libraries through 
interlibrary loan, which has resulted in 
arrangements for service in which every li- 
brary within a state might participate. 


LisprAries Must Prove THEMSELVES 


So, having taken stock of our services, 
we must prove our libraries such strong- 
holds of human progress that no com- 
munity can afford to be without one. 

With this impressed upon 
American minds, well may Hitler fear the 
weapons we have at our disposal. And it 
is ours to see that we place our weapons in 
the hands of all who need them, and that in 
their distribution there is the knowledge 
of the ways in which they may be used. 

In our planning, as an association our 
number one problem must remain that of 
seeing that library service is made avail- 


concept 


-Miss Culver’s ‘Parting 
Cc 
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able to a large per cent of our people now 
without it. 

“Democracy,” says Dr. Fosdick, “‘is 
based upon the conviction that there are 
extraordinary possibilities in ordinary peo- 
ple.” Was there ever a time when we 
have had a greater opportunity to discover 
them? Or can any agency take the place 
of the library in serving democracy in this 
capacity ? 


ANSWER WITH LIBRARIANS 


The answer is with us and our deeds. 

“You cannot choose your battlefield,” 
says the poet, “The gods do that for you;” 
and our battlefield as pointed out to us is 
all America wherever ignorance and super- 
stition exist and wherever live those mil/ 
lions without an opportunity to advance 
through reading. We have an important 
part to play in this struggle, and by emerg- 
ing and using our strength in this time of 
danger we can best make our libraries the 
fundamental guardians of popular liberty 
in the world today. 


Message as ‘President 


In our eagerness to serve the defense program we should not forget that an essential 
part of any defense program is high civilian morale. 


Therefore all Americans, particularly friends of libraries, trustees, and librarians, 
must insist upon adequate provision for meeting the increasing civilian demands upon 


libraries. 





ESSAE MARTHA CULVER 

















World Democratic Relations 


By CHARLES R. SANDERSON 


This address was delivered by the librarian of the Toronto Public Library 


at the Second General Session of the Boston Conference. 


VERYONE in this great audience knows 
EK the beautiful essays of Augustine 
Birrell. On one occasion, as he stood up 
to address a meeting, Birrell said that he 
“rose on the spur of six months’ notice.” 
That is a bad thing for any speaker. 
it is a disastrous thing for a speaker when 
the topic he is supposed to discuss is 
“Hemispheric Relations,” which at the 
time the invitation was extended was a 
concept and an entity it no longer is. 
Actually conditions change with such 
rapidity that the world at this moment 
seems either a kaleidoscope or a psychia- 
trist’s paradise—I don’t know which. 

I am not going to rehash the arguments 
about international relations, because I 
am desperately anxious that what I say 
shall matter in some little degree. Let 
me state just one platitude as a_back- 
ground. ‘Totalitarian dictatorship makes 
decisions on the instant, acts on the in- 
stant, rightly or wrongly, and often 
wrongly. When those decisions are 
wrong, a dictator saves his face and his 
power by any means and at any cost, even 
to the physical liquidation of his former 
close friends and supporters. Democra- 
cies have leaders, too. But this is the dif- 
ference: a leader in a democracy knows 
that the final sanction for his decisions is 
the public mind—popular support. A 
leader in a democracy is therefore more 


cautious, slower to act, dependent upon 
public will. And public will itself is slow 
to consolidate. ‘Therefore in any democ- 
racy the price of democracy itself is slow- 
ness of movement. But the very inertia 
of a democracy is our opportunity and our 
responsibility. 

In University College in London, there 
is, or there was, until Hitler became a 
pest, what remained of Jeremy Bentham, 
one of the founders of the college. Refer- 
ence librarians know more about Jeremy 
Bentham than do circulating librarians. 
He wrote shelves full of books which I 
doubt if anybody looks at nowadays, but 
he was a power in his time, about a hun- 
dred and twenty or thirty years ago. 
When Jeremy Bentham died, he left his 
body to University College Hospital. 
When the hospital had finished with him, 
they gave him back to the University Col- 
lege Library, and the college library then 
clothed old Jeremy in a suit of his own 
work-a-day clothes, with his own stockings 
on—they didn’t wear socks then—with his 
own boots on, with his own cane in his 
own-gloved hand. In a plate-glass sentry- 
box, old Jeremy sits in state, with a wax 
mask for his head. And on commence- 
ment day every lad and every lass who is 
an undergraduate of University College 
goes and pays his or her respects to Jeremy. 

Sentimental? No. Morbid? No. It 
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makes Jeremy mean something in the life 
of every lad and lass attending University 
College that Jeremy otherwise could not 
mean. Jeremy was one of those early 
democrats, along with James Mill and 
John Stuart Mill and all that crowd, who 
had one fanatical belief: that if you could 
only give everybody an elementary school 
education, if you could only give every- 
body a newspaper which he could read 
as the result of that elementary school 
education, and if you could only give 
everybody a vote which he could use intelli- 
gently, having been informed by the news- 
paper which he was able to read as the 
result of his elementary school education, 
you would have a perfect world. 

We know it didn’t work out that way. 
We know that many newspapers are more 
interested in manipulation than in informa- 
tion. ‘They force their glaring headlines 
down our optic nerves, headlines which 
make statements so prejudiced or so out- 
rageous that they are like the modern 
bathing costumes—they have to be seen to 
be believed at all, and even then we some- 
times doubt our eyes. 


NECESSITY FOR A BALANCED MIND 


Those early democrats failed to realize 
their perfect world because they left out 
of the picture the necessity for building up 
a balanced mind, a sound judgment. And 
if we are to realize that thing which you 
and I really mean when we talk about 
education, that thing which involves wis- 
dom, which involves judgment, we need 
not newspapers, but books. Books, for the 
majority of our population, mean libraries; 
and books, for the majority of our popula- 
tion, mean public libraries, because, after 
all, it is only the privileged few who get 
a chance to use university libraries. 
Therefore the time lag in the formation of 
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opinion in all true democracies, to which 
I have already referred, is both the op- 
portunity and responsibility of libraries, 
and mainly of public libraries, because, as 
I see it, the functioning of democracies, 
nay, the very continuance of democracies 
under the world conditions of today, de- 
pends on the building up of that wisdom 
and judgment which can come only from 
books. 

What should be our most immediate 
aim today? I think one aim is exhibited 
in the topic of this meeting—the cultiva- 
tion of a better understanding between the 
different peoples of this hemisphere. It 
shouldn’t be difficult to realize. It is true 
that governments work slowly. You know 
the old story of a group of visitors, sight- 
seeing, and looking at the Pyramids. The 
guide, pointing to the great Pyramid, said, 
“This took hundreds and hundreds of 
years to build.” One of the visitors re- 
plied: ““‘Ha! Must have been a govern- 
ment job!” 


BuILp UNDERSTANDING 


But in building up understanding we 
don’t need to wait for governments to 
move. Understanding depends on our- 
selves as individuals and as groups of 
individuals. As I say, it shouldn’t be diffi- 
cult. The majority of the white popula- 
tion of this hemisphere have ancestors who 
came here to establish for themselves the 
right to live, the right to think, and the 
right to worship as they wanted. When 
we recognize that this includes our rela- 
tions with one another, our relations with 
our own government, our relations with 
our own God, is that not nearly the whole 
of life? Our similarities are enormous 
compared with any dissimilarities. The 
similarities make relatively 
trivial. 


differences 
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Let me give point to what I want to 
say by talking for a moment about the 
United States and Canada. Both have 
made mistakes. Generally they have been 
honest mistakes. And when anyone makes 
an honest mistake it is not necessary to 
whistle for a policeman. 

A story sent to me from England tells 
of two men each in an automobile during 
the blackout. Their cars met head-on, 
with rather unfortunate results. Both 
men got out, and one man said to the 
other: “I’m sorry, I’m afraid this is my 
fault. I hope you’re not too badly shaken 
up. Have a drink,” and handed him a 
flask. The fellow replied, “That’s very 
good of you,” and took a drink. 

Then the first man said, “You didn’t 
get much. Take another drink.” 

So he took another drink, and then 
handing the flask back to the owner he 
said, “You don’t look so well yourself. 
You have a drink.” The other fellow 
replied, “Oh, no, not till the policeman’s 
been.” 

Avorw EXPLOITATION 
either side— 
shouldn’t be exploited. And do not let us 
be too much influenced by the twist and 
turn that is given to news. 

Let me give you one illustration. You 
probably read in your newspapers that 
Lindbergh’s book had been banned by the 
Toronto Public Library. I make no com- 
ment on Lindbergh at this moment, but 
his book has certainly not been banned in 
the Toronto Public Library. It is circu- 
lated freely to anybody who wants to bor- 
row it, now or in the future. Yet there 
must have been a pretty widespread news- 
paper comment throughout the whole con- 
tinent about it’s having been banned, 
because people wrote blessing us, and peo- 
ple wrote cursing us. 


Honest mistakes—on 


One _ gentleman 
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said he was a Lindbergh collector and 
wanted to buy the whole of the books that 
were taken out. ‘These people were all 
just wasting their own and my time. 

But I was speaking of our racial simi- 
larities. I suggest that we concentrate on 
those similarities. Let me give you an 
illustration or two and, if I talk about the 
United States understanding Britain and 
Canada, please do not think me imperti- 
nent. I admit freely and willingly the 
need for someone to talk to us about our 
understanding the United States. But at 
this moment I am talking for Canada. 

I know there are a great many people 
in the United States who cannot quite 
understand why Canada should be so in- 
tensely loyal to a Crown whose regalia is 
three thousand to six thousand miles away. 
I know they feel that where the Crown 
is supreme, it must be a different kind of 
democracy, even if it is a democracy at all. 


SAME Democratic Way OF LIFE 


Let me assure you that we have exactly 
the same democratic way of life as you 
have. It has merely been built up in a 
The British Empire has 
this amazing paradox: a Crown that is 
supreme; a Crown that is head of the 
army, the navy, the air force (they are 
called the “armed forces of the Crown”) ; 
a Crown that is the head of the Estab- 
lished Church, in whose ritual there can 
be no alteration without Crown consent; 
a Crown that has an absolute veto on 
every act that passes both houses of Parlia- 
ment. It looks like a complete autocracy. 
Yet, paradoxically, it is changed into a 
complete democracy. 

It is an axiom that “The King can do 
no wrong,” but that is because every act 
of the King is countersigned by a member 
of his Cabinet who takes full responsi- 


different way. 
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bility, face to face with the people; an 
elected representative of the people coun- 
tersigns every act of the Crown. 

You know the story of Black Rod, the 
King’s messenger, who takes the King’s 
message to the House of Commons. 
When he gets to the House of Commons, 
the door is ceremoniously shut in his face. 
He has to knock and ask for entrance. 
You may say, perhaps, ‘““What a silly piece 
of ritual!” Not so. That is done, not 
because it has been done for centuries; it 
is done as an obvious and an outward sym- 
bol of the fact that the Crown itself is 
subservient to the house of the people. It 
is one of those things that turns a mon- 
archy into a democracy. When you are 
tempted to smile at some piece of cere- 
mony, at some piece of ritual that seems 
out of place in this work-a-day world, 
which seems not to fit in with the frame- 
work of your own Constitution, will you 
remember that it is not done merely be- 
cause it is traditional; it is done because 
it has a definite meaning in the context of 
the freedom of the people. 


Basic FRIENDLY FEELING 


I happened to be in London when our 
King and Queen arrived back from this 
side. Your reception of them here shows 
your basic friendly feeling for the Empire. 
Their reception on their return to London 
shows the British basic friendly feeling for 
the United States, because it was common 
chatter that the crowds were greater than 
the crowds at the coronation. The nation 
was welcoming back its ambassadors of 
good-will. The next day when the King 
and Queen went to the Guildhall for their 
state luncheon, again I happened to see 
them go past. I wonder if I can picture 
it for you. I saw them come from 
Admiralty Arch and go up the Strand and 
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along Fleet Street. Crowds and crowds 
of people packed the sidewalks, with 
marines lining the streets. About thirty 
or forty Horseguards jingled along. Fifty 
yards behind came an open carriage with 
the King and Queen in it. Fifty yards be- 
hind again, another thirty or forty Horse- 
guards went jingling along the Strand 
and Fleet Street. Half a mile further on, 
they came to the Temple Bar, that divi- 
sion-point between the City of Westminster 
and the City of London. There the Horse- 
guards and the royal carriage were halted 
whilst the Lord Mayor of the City of 
London approached the King, who asked 
permission to enter the City. 

Again you might say, “What a foolish 
piece of ritual.” And again I say, not 
so. That traditional ceremony is one of 
the visible and outward symbols that the 
people—the people—are the masters, even 
of the Crown. 

One more illustration. At the top of 
Charing Cross there is a statue of Charles 
I, who had his head chopped off about 
1649. It is true that this statue was pulled 
down in Cromwellian times and ordered 
to be broken up. But that was nearly 
three hundred years ago, and, as we all 
know, the man who was supposed to break 
it up produced scrap brass to indicate that 
he had done so, but actually he buried the 
statue, which was produced and erected 
again at the Stuart restoration. Now 
legally it is a crime to criticize the Crown 
or the existing Constitution. Yet every 
year on January 30, the anniversary of the 
execution of Charles I, his statue is the 
center of a remarkable action. People 
who are still supporters of the Stuart 
dynasty, and who have banded themselves 
together in societies in support of their 
beliefs, ceremoniously adorn this statue of 
Charles I with flowers and wreaths, and 
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do it under police protection. If you step 
back fifty yards from where this takes 
place, you can look through the Admiralty 
Arch and see Buckingham Palace, where 
the King and Queen are probably in resi- 
dence; if you are good at stone-throwing, 
you can throw a stone from this statue 
and hit Scotland Yard, the center of law 
enforcement; if you walk fifty yards down 
Whitehall, you can see the Houses of 
Parliament, where the law is made. Yet 
in defiance of the Constitution, in defiance 
of the present dynasty, this ceremony takes 
place, and the police are on guard so that 
there shall be no interference with it. 

Again you may say, “Foolish—foolish !”’ 
Not so. It is one more outward and visi- 
ble sign of a people to think what it likes, 
to say what it likes, so long as it does it 
peaceably. 


VINDICATION OF DEMOCRACY 


Look at another aspect of British de- 
mocracy. Have you ever thought how 
complete a vindication of democracy is that 
which is shown by the number of people 
of divergent views who have taken asylum 
in Britain? Metternich, to whom, I sup- 
pose, with Bismarck, the Kaiser, and Hit- 
ler, pretty nearly all the wars since his 
day have been due; Louis Philippe of 
France, who, in the 1830 Revolution left 
Paris in a cab, taking his umbrella (he 
might have been a British statesman) ; 
Napoleon III; Alfonso of Spain; Manoel 
of Portugal. All reactionaries, you may 
say. Yes, but there have been radicals 
too: Kossuth, who fought for Hungarian 
independence’ against 
Zola from France, seeking safety to con- 
tinue his fight for Dreyfus; Karl Marx, 
with his revolutionary doctrines; Mazzini, 
the great writer, idealist, republican, whom 
Meredith in his novel Vittoria describes 


Austria-Hungary ; 
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as being “‘a deplorable half inch above the 
earth we tread.” Is it not a vindication 
of a democracy which must be the same 
kind and way of life as yours, when that 
democracy can say to all these refugees 
of widely divergent views, “Say what you 
like. Think what you like. The roots 
of our way of life go firm and deep. Our 
way of life will endure. 
live.” 


Live and let 


“LIVE AND Let Live” 


Let me make just one comment on this 
wholehearted British acceptance of the idea 
of “live and let live,” this belief in taking 
things as they come. It has led to a sug- 
gestion that Britain’s disposition is just to 
“muddle through.” But it is only that this 
seems to be the Englishman’s attitude 
toward life. Part of it is due to his 
inescapable tendency to understatement, to 
make light of troubles, to pretend that 
they don’t matter. 

I can give point to what I mean by the 
story told of an extremely large lady, 
waiting to get in an elevator, which she 
calls a lift. As the door of the elevator 
opens, remembering her size she grins and 
says to those already inside: “An you room 
for two?” The people in the elevator grin 
too. One of them says, “That we have, 


missis. Come on. Get in.” They all 
grin again. Externally everyone seems 
happy. The fully-expanded lady seems to 


take her girth as a joke. But in her pri- 
vate life she will be just as keenly inter- 
ested in slimming as any other person in 
her circumstances. 

J. L. Hodson tells about the Yorkshire 
woolcombers, who work in a temperature 
of about one hundred degrees. “They make 
fun of it and call it “good for slimming,” 
and Hodson tells the story of one man who 


went to his work too late one morning 
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and found the factory doors shut. He is 
said to have managed to crawl under the 
factory door but he couldn’t drag his din- 
ner-can after him. 

Yet these people from Lancashire and 
Yorkshire who make fun of their troubles 
and hardships were among the leaders who 
fought—yes, and bled—for the establish- 
ment of economic freedom and for the 
democratic way of life in England. It 
isn’t “muddling through”! 

A story came to me only a few weeks 
ago from England. I don’t know whether 
you will think it is funny, but I did. The 
scene is the morning after a bombing at- 
tack in the North Country, where many 
streets, as you remember, are formed of 
houses built in long, continuous rows. 
The houses in one street were still intact, 
but all the windows had gone. Early in 
the morning the window cleaner came 
along with his ladder on his shoulder. 
When he looked down the street and saw 
all the windows out, he paused and said, 
“Now there'll be a bit of bother. I should 
‘ave cleaned those windows yesterday.” 
Muddling through? No/ This tendency 
to poke fun at both the trivial and the 
serious things in life has to be put side by 
side with the amazing courage that is 
being shown throughout the country un- 
der the present bombing attacks. 


CHANGES AFTER THE LAsT War 


I have only one other point to make. 
We all remember the changes that came 
as the result of the last war—the jump 
forward in aviation; the development of 
brain surgery, of chest surgery, of psychia- 
try; the transformation which in England 
has been called the “silent revolution,” 
whereby nearly all the land of the country 
fell into the ownership of the county coun- 
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cils; and perhaps the greatest change of 
all, the emancipation of youth: if a lad 
was old enough to fight, he was old enough 
to vote, and he, equally with his elders, 
was fully a part of a democracy for which 
he had fought. And very soon this was 
applied to the lass of twenty-one years as 
well as to the lad of twenty-one years. 
But the changes that came after the last 
war are going to be trivial compared with 
the changes that will come after this one. 
I make no prophecy, but I would suggest 
that it is possible that democracies may 
emerge under a much changed relation- 
ship one with another. I suggest that we 
remember, taking Great Britain as our 
example, that it is not a case of a million 
or two soldiers in the front line; it is now 
a case of many millions of people all shar- 
ing the same experience, all learning, 
through bitterness, to recognize those 
things that are really worth having in life. 

Negley Farson tells a story of his get- 
ting into a taxicab outside St. George’s 
Hospital in London, and wondering what 
would happen as far as that hospital was 
concerned, and as far as the taxi driver was 
concerned, when the war was over. St. 
George’s Hospital along with other hos- 
pitals had its enormous placards appealing 
for public charity in order to keep its head 
above water. Then the day that war was 
declared, St. George’s Hospital was taken 
over by the government. Farson asks, 
“Will that taxi driver ever be willing to 
stay on that rank outside St. George’s 
Hospital again and to watch the hospital 
fall back into a position where once more 
it has to plead for small donations in order 
to maintain its own solvency?” 


Wuere Do I Fir In? 


Most of us have read Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Hairy Ape. 


You remember how it 
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opens with a stoker, a colored man, proud 
of himself, self-satisfied, contented. He 
runs the ship. What’s the good of the 
captain on the bridge, without steam? He 
runs the ship. And then you remember 
that, as always happens on a liner, a group 
of passengers goes down to visit the engine 
room and the stokehole. Amongst them is 
a society girl, beautifully dressed. In the 
stokehole she sees this colored man stripped 
to the waist, bathed in sweat, shovelling 
coal into a furnace like a very devil, and 
she calls him a hairy ape. For the first 
time he then begins to look at himself as 
somebody else has looked at him. For the 
first time he begins to ask himself, “Am I 
what I thought I was, or am I what she 
thought I was? Where do I fit in?” 

And, you remember, he tries to answer 
these questions. He goes ashore, gets into 
trouble, is thrown into prison, still asking 
himself where he “fits in,” and never get- 
ting an answer. ‘Then, you recall, at the 
end of the play he goes to the zoo. He 
stands in front of the gorilla’s cage. He 
stares at the gorilla, and the gorilla stares 
at him. He talks to the gorilla and says: 

“So yuh’re what she seen when she 
looked at me . . . she wasn’t wise dat I 
Was in a cage, too—worser’n yours. .. . 
Youse can sit and dope dream in de past, 
green woods, de jungle, and de rest of it. 

But me—lI ain’t got no past to tink 
in, nor nothin’ dat’s comin’, on’y what’s 
now—and dat don’t belong.” 

Then, you remember, he takes a jimmy 
out of his pocket and pries open the door 
of the cage and lets the gorilla out. “Par- 
don from de governor. Come on, 
Brother. . . . Shake, de secret grip of 
our order.” As he goes on talking to it 
he holds out his hand, and the enraged 
animal suddenly grabs him, puts its arms 
round him, and squeezes, and squeezes, 


to the point of death. Finally, the gorilla 
throws the crushed body into the cage 
and shuffles off. And as the animal dis- 
appears the man in the cage, with his 
dying breath, protests, “Even him didn’t 
tink I belonged. ... Where do I fit in?” 


WHEN Tuts War Is OvER 


Individuals, communities, and nations 
are going to be asking that same question 
when this war is over: Where do I fit in? 
Where do we fit in? And, whether the 
answer is based on wisdom and judgment, 
or whether it is based on mass hysteria, 
depends on the thought-forming material 
that is made available in the meantime. If 
it isn’t made available, we shall be as un- 
prepared for peace as we have been for 
war. 

And so this idea of hemispheric rela- 
tions, it seems to me, spills right over far 
beyond this hemisphere. Hemispheric re- 
lations become world democratic relations. 
The relationship of the United States and 
Canada brings in Canada as the representa- 
tive of the Empire, interpreting the United 
States to the Empire—interpreting the 
Empire to the United States. Again not 
a difficult job, if we accept it as based on 
similarities, and cultivated by thought- 
producing materials circulated by each and 
every one of us as librarians. 

You remember what your own Thoreau 
described on one occasion. I am not 
quoting, because it is many years since I 
read it, but it was something like this: 
He had built a big fire, and in the evening 
he was sitting in front of that fire, peace- 
fully, contentedly thinking, and he imag- 
ined himself in the afterlife facing his 
God; and his Maker said to him, ““Tho- 
reau, Thoreau, do you remember that time 
when you built a fire and when you were 
sitting in front of it, peaceful and con- 
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tented? Thoreau, what did you do then are going to have to ask ourselves—at that 

that mattered? What did youdothenthat time when everything was so important, 

mattered ?” and when we were, relative to most of the 
Someone is going to ask us, as librarians, world, peaceful, comfortable, contented, 

as distributors of books, as public culti- ‘What did you do then that mattered? 

vators of reading—someone is going to ask What did you do then that mattered ?” 

us, fairly soon, or perhaps, still worse, we What will our answer be? 


‘Does It ‘Deserve What It Gets? 


Perhaps the philosopher in succeeding ages engaged in studying and 
interpreting the life of the present generation may have curiosity 
enough or penetration enough to explain why library service was ac- 
cepted as a normal part of today’s life, occasionally approved, more 
frequently criticized for its failures and shortcomings, permitted to 
run its own course with little let or hindrance, and so infrequently 
given active public support when it appealed for help. 

Does it deserve what it gets and no more? Is the significance of the 
part it plays marked by the support it receives? Are library folk less 
worthy, their cause less deserving, than the public education system, 
than the other public services that invariably come first in meeting 
public support? 

The meaning of the public library to the thousands who have fled 
from war-torn Europe is glimpsed briefly in the words of the librarian 
of the Ottendorfer Branch when she says, “Recently as I looked 
around the room I numbered among our readers a Polish family from 
Warsaw, several Viennese, two children from Paris, and a little 
Jewish boy from Flanders who speaks five languages but who ‘thinks 
in Dutch.’ Into this gathering stepped a crisp young English girl, two 
days off the boat. She knew no one in this country save the lady in 
whose Gramercy Park home she was governess. She offered me an 
English pound note as deposit money, ‘for I simply must have books.’ 
It seemed a very wonderful thing to me that we in America could 
offer these people without charge intellectual refuge and sanctuary.” 

From the 1940 Report of 
The New York Public Library 
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IMES LIKE THESE call not only for 

heroes but for heroic books. Any 
current appropriateness may be accidental 
so far as Armstrong Sperry and Robert 
Lawson are concerned, but there is de- 
cided reassurance in the titles of this 
year’s medal-winning books for children, 
Call it Courage and They Were Strong 
and Good. Children’s literature shows 
many signs that writers and artists are 
taking their thinking more seriously. 

Librarians who work with the young 
must naturally recognize with deepened 
conscience their special responsibilities in 
a time of crisis. They have less mercy on 
triteness and more anxiety for books with 
unshakable meaning. The twenty-three 
members of the Newbery-Caldecott Com- 
mittee this year live in thirteen widely 
scattered states, so it is impossible for one 
member to judge what went on in the 
minds of the others when they cast their 
votes. But the books selected for top 
honors are in every sense worthy of these 
more austere demands, notwithstanding 
that they were chosen in purely voluntary 
recognition of high art. 

One feels that Robert Lawson’s draw- 
ings and text for They Were Strong 
and Good, the Caldecott Medal book, 
were a labor of pure love. In this distin- 
guished picture book he tells about his fore- 


bears, what they were, how they worked, 
and what they endured to help make their 
country the America we have inherited. 
He captures children’s love of a story with 
the romance of the Scotch sea captain and 
the Dutch farm girl, and the little Ala- 
bama boy (Mr. Lawson’s father) who 
marched with the Southern Army has 
their complete sympathy. The drawing 
that portrays this young soldier’s return 
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home, a ragged boy limping down the 
war-desolated road, is one of the memor- 
able pages in all picture book literature. 
In these pages there is strength, tender- 
ness, and beauty of line. 

Robert Lawson has for several years 
been an acknowledged peer in the field 
of book illustration. Discerning readers 
had their eyes open for anything done by 
him long before Ferdinand, but he 
jumped to wide fame with that success 
and went on to others. His Pilgrim’s 
Progress of last year did full justice to 
his skill and power. Ben and Me intro- 
duced him also as an author. 

In awarding the Newbery Medal to 
Armstrong Sperry for Call it Courage a 
work of fiction was honored which boys 
have accepted with immediate enthusiasm. 
Only ninety-five pages long, it contains 
more sheer drama than most books three 
times its length. Its quality of perfectly 
rounded completeness gives proof that 
story writing for children can reach tech- 
nical perfection as surely as any other 
literary undertaking. Mafatu, son of a 
Polynesian chief, was afraid of the sea. 
Desperate to conquer his weakness he 
sailed to a distant volcanic island where 
so many other dangers challenged his 
spirit that he conquered all fear and re- 
turned home stouthearted. Based upon a 
South Sea legend, this story embodies one 
of the oldest of human attributes—cour- 
age—in an interpretation as timely as to- 
day. 

“T had feared that the concept of spirit- 
ual courage,” wrote Mr. Sperry when 
notified of the award decision, “might be 
too adult for the age group the book was 
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intended to reach, and that boys and girls 
would find it far less exciting than the 
physical courage which battles pirates un- 
concerned. But it seems there was no 
ground for such concern—which only 
serves to reafirm what we all know: that 
children have imagination enough to 
grasp and respond to any idea which you 
present to them honestly and without a 
patronizing pat on the head.” 

The virile stirring quality in all Mr. 
Sperry’s writing has given it an established 
place in our children’s libraries, and he has 
further reputation as an illustrator. His 
All Sail Set, Wagons Westward, One 
Day with Manu, and Lost Lagoon are 
examples preceding Call it Courage of his 
effective storytelling and drawing. 











The Librarian Works with the 
Foreign Born 


By ELSA Z. POSELL 


An address made by the field worker for the Cleveland Public Library 
at the meeting of the Round Table on Work with the Foreign Born, 
June 23, in Boston. 


ODAY, | am here in a dual capacity 

—as librarian, having spent prac- 
tically all of my time since graduating 
from library school working with groups, 
particularly foreign groups, and as a for- 
eigner, having come to this country in the 
middle twenties, living in a definitely 
foreign neighborhood faced by all the 
problems of the foreigners arriving in 
America. Even now, at this point, I am 
not sure which I am more, librarian or 
foreigner ; | must admit that the two have 
often had many disagreements, perhaps 
even battles. 

The problems of the foreigner are very 
close to me. ‘They are those faced by 
many of my friends and of my own family, 
living in a large city in a foreign com- 
munity, speaking very little or practically 
no English at all, even after having lived 
in this country for eighteen years. This, 
perhaps more than any other reason, gives 
me the courage to appear at a meeting like 
this—not to criticize the good work that 
the public library has already done with 
foreign groups and not to present a solu- 
tion to all of their problems, for many 
far wiser and more experienced than I 
have tried it, but to emphasize the im- 
portant factors with which we are now 


faced in our work with the foreign born: 

1. The problems which the foreigner 
himself faces and those which he presents 
to America. 

2. Where it is that we have failed our 
foreign population. 

3. How we in the public library can 
help solve these problems. 

In our work with the foreign groups, 
we have gone through very definite 
periods in “styling” our education for the 
newcomers to this country. We have also 
had waves of feeling about our foreign 
friends which fluctuated from time to 
time. There was the time when most 
people laughed at the babushka (old peas- 
ant woman) in her full skirts and head 
kerchief, who could speak no English and 
whom the Americans considered inferior 
and objectionable. It was the time the 
phrase, “green horn,” was so popular, and 
foreign people coming to this country were 
often followed at their heels by noisy chil- 
dren yelling, “green horn, pop corn, five 
cents a glass.” In the Americanization 
classes, generally sponsored by the board 
of education, the foreigner was encouraged 
to learn English in order that he might 
be able to pass his examinations for his 
citizenship papers. Regardless of the 
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training, intelligence, and education of the 
students, they were all placed in one class, 
reading and repeating after the teacher: 
“T live in My name is . 
This is a chair. My chair is black,” and 
Everything in the power of the 
teacher was exerted to make Americans 
out of these poor bewildered people, ac- 
tually to make poor imitations of Ameri- 
cans out of them. Very much confused, 
the pupils accepted the small American 
flags given them and gave them the place 
of honor on the mantelpiece in the parlor. 
With the attainment of citizenship status, 
the education of the foreign born (in the 
ways of becoming good citizens) to enable 
them to partake in the life of the com- 
munity was completed. Thereafter they 
were good Americans, good citizens. The 
taking of the oath of allegiance sealed the 
pact. ‘This was in the period from about 
1910 to 1925. The contribution of the 
library during this period was somewhat 
spasmodic and very uneven. 


so on. 


There was 
definite cooperation between the citizen- 
ship teacher and the library, but generally 
it ended there. In a good many cities 
some very fine work was being done with 
groups in foreign communities, but in 
proportion to the need it was not sufh- 
cient. 


CHANGE OF ATTITUDES 


By 1928, there was a definite change of 
attitudes toward the foreigner. The word 
“green horn” was heard less and less; 
foreigners were encouraged to use their 
native costumes, to practice and preserve 
their own customs. ‘They were urged to 
study and learn more about their own 
country, and activities were sponsored in 
which the foreigner could show the cul- 
ture, the heritage of his own people, the 
dances, the music, the art, and the litera- 
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ture. Foreign groups were definitely 
encouraged to live closely together. Cities 
took pride in their completely foreign com- 
munities and many boasted of “Little 
Italy” or “Chinatown.” 

This was the period when the public 
library became generally more aware of 
the individuals and groups in foreign com- 
munities and during which many foreign 
language collections were developed in 
libraries. In libraries where such collec- 
tions were already available, and there 
were many of these, added impetus in the 
use of this material led to additional 
purchases. 

Regarding the preparation of the for- 
eigner for his life in America, the main 
thing that mattered was the fact that he 
must be able to pass his examination for 
citizenship. As if answering a few ques- 
tions and getting a piece of paper ever 
made a good citizen of any one! In 95 
per cent of the cases the citizenship papers 
were tucked away and forgotten. 


BEGINNING IN ADULT EDUCATION 


This second period was a wonderful 
beginning in adult education, showing 
splendid qualities of understanding and 
appreciation—a period during which 
America was being made safe for people 
to show their differences without fear of 
ridicule or persecution—a trend to which 
Louis Adamic contributed so much! 

Just about the time the public library 
was beginning to feel that it had made 
great progress in its work with individuals 
and groups in the foreign communities, 
and rightfully so, because all over the 
country libraries began to consider meth- 
ods of reaching foreign groups, supplying 
readable material, and sponsoring programs 
of particular interest to foreign communi- 
ties, just about the time that the schools 
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and other agencies were beginning to feel 
satisfied with the way the citizenship 
classes were going, World War II came 
along to spoil the illusion which had taken 
so long to build and to startle us with 
the realization that we had failed the 
foreigner, and indirectly our own coun- 
try, in many ways. 

1. We have failed to help him become 
thoroughly acquainted with America, 
with the way of life in America, our ideals, 
manners, and customs. 

2. We have failed to give him the feel- 
ing for which America has been fighting so 
long—the feeling of freedom and of at 
least partial equality and opportunity for 
all the people—the feeling of what it means 
to live ina democracy. It is this knowledge 
and feeling that give new hope, new confi- 
dence, help to overcome fears, and make 
people feel at home, which later develop 
into love for this country and make for 
good citizenship. 


FAILED SECOND GENERATION 


3. We have desperately failed the 
second generation and are responsible for 
the fact that so many of the children of 
foreign parents are employed as _house- 
maids and in factories, even if their 
parents can afford to let them go through 
high school and college. 

That, too, is part of our American life 
—an opportunity for youth, who is given 
a taste of opportunity in the elementary 
or high school, who in his own mind is 
beginning to see America, who makes 
plans for the future which are suddenly 
crushed by ignorant parents who cannot 
conceive of the son or daughter of a 
peasant going to college; or who cannot 
conceive of their girls receiving more than 
a sixth grade education because girls are 
to be married young and education be- 


yond the sixth grade is not good for them. 

4. We have failed to help our foreign 
people overcome their superstitions, old 
beliefs, and hates which they carried across 
the ocean with them. Growth generally 
means change, and our foreigners, over fif- 
teen millions of them, have not changed 
much whether they have been living in our 
country one year or thirty years. They 
live in their own communities, trade with 
their own people, read their own news- 
papers, feed on the news from their own 
country. A large number of them are 
citizens—legal citizens only—their love, 
loyalty, and support still belong to their 
native countries. Our education was of 
the nature to produce “uniformity rather 
than unity.” 

We who are so concerned with national 
defense must realize that we have a big 
job on our hands, that we must begin our 
work right in our own community, right 
at home, that there is where it is most 
needed. America must be able to depend 
on the loyalty of her people, to trust in 
faith, and be assured of the support of all 
her people. 


LiBRARY’S OPPORTUNITY 


The library at this time has the great- 
est opportunity of proving its ability as an 
organization for adult education. Because 
there is a library within walking distance 
for most people, because of the long hours 
during which the library is open, because 
of the informality of no schedules to fol- 
low, the library more than any other in- 
stitution of education has the opportunity 
of helping the foreigner in his community. 

Recently, there has been much talk 
about the most recent arrival, the refugee. 
Many discussions have been devoted to 
helping him overcome his problems in a 
new land. He is indeed worthy of the 
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time and effort devoted to him. There is, 
however, great danger that we may be- 
come so occupied with the new refugee 
that the people who have been in this coun- 
try for many years will be neglected. 

There are now three classes of foreign 
people in this country: 

1. The foreigner in the lower economic 
level with very little education, the peas- 
ant type who comes to America to alter 
his condition of poverty. 

2. The foreigner who parallels some- 
what our own American middle class, the 
professional and small businessman. 

3. The refugee, who in turn may be- 
long to either of the aforementioned 
classes, but is more apt to belong to a 
third class, the highly intellectual type 
with a broad background of education and 
culture. 


EacH Group A PROBLEM 


Although each group presents a definite 
problem to the library, the groups probably 
best served by the library are the last two 
because of their ability to read at least in 
their own language; the last group, gen- 
erally speaking, reads English as well as 
the native language. The material needed 
by the three groups must be in different 
levels yet must answer the same purpose 
for them all. 

Before listing some concrete suggestions 
as to what the library can do to help the 
foreign communities, I should like to make 
it very clear that I fully realize that many 
libraries all over the country are doing an 
excellent job with the foreign population, 
that many outstanding people in the field 
of adult education are constantly at work 
in trying to improve the service to the 
foreign born. Yet I cannot help but feel 
that in the library the trend has been un- 
intentionally towards keeping the foreigner 
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in his original frame of mind. We have 
been feeding him food which he has eaten 
all his life. For citizenship classes we 
have supplied primers and other simple 
material available, very likely the best 
within our reach. With the two other 
groups we have worked hard to supply 
books and magazines written in their own 
language, by their own authors. In 
recommending books to them we have at- 
tempted to find those with the background 
of their own country and people. 

Before preparing this paper, I visited 
four of our branches in foreign communi- 
ties. To the question, “What do most of 
the Hungarians or Poles or Czechs in your 
neighborhood want to read?” the answer 
was “Stories about their own country and 
people, novels with background of their 
own country.” In the particular branches 
of our own library, much effort has been 
exerted to get the people to read other 
books with different backgrounds, different 
stories, books on the problems of the day, 
and books to help them in their everyday 
life. It must be taken for granted that 
for a long time other libraries in the coun- 
try too have been trying to get their 
foreign people as rounded a reading pro- 
gram as possible and one that the foreigner 
would accept. With it all, we come to the 
conclusion that somehow, somewhere, we 
have not done as good a job with this 
large number of people as we might have, 
and we must pool all our efforts and re- 
sources to: 


HELP THE FOREIGNER 


1. Help the foreigner become better 
adjusted to the life in this country. 

2. Help him overcome hates and preju- 
dices he brought over with him. 

3. Help him change his attitude towards 
his children, their education, marriage, 
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and their social life in the community. 

4. Help him take part in the life of 
the community, contributing to it as only 
democracy will permit one to do. 

5. Help him to understand his neigh- 
bors, other nationalities in his neighbor- 
hood, and to appreciate their differences 
and the unique contribution made by na- 
tionalities. 

There is much that the public library 
can do even though we realize that it will 
be a slow process. The first thing that 
the public library must do is to devote 
more time and effort to reaching as many 
of our foreign population as possible who 
are not now using library facilities. A 
large percentage of the people do not 
come to the library because of timidity, 
because they do not speak English, or are 
in awe of a big building, but mostly be- 
cause they are ignorant of what the library 
has to offer and that the library is free 
and for their use. ‘Too many have recol- 
lections of libraries in their own country 
into which they were forbidden entrance. 


WorkKeR WuHo SPEAKS LANGUAGE 


Secondly, libraries must realize that it 
is of the utmost importance that they have 
a person, particularly a field worker, who 
speaks the language of the people. A 
recent occurrence in Cleveland proves how 
very important this is. In one of the for- 
eign neighborhoods many attempts were 
made to form a P.T.A. group in the 
school. They failed. The last meeting to 
which the women were invited did not 
prove any more successful. A staff mem- 
ber from the library who speaks the lan- 
guage of this group discovered the problem 
and was able to explain to the women the 
importance of P.T.A. organizations. 
They were able to understand in a short 
time what they failed to get from several 
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meetings and the result was the establish- 
ment of a P.T.A. organization. In Cleve- 
land we have staff members who speak 
most of the languages of our foreign com- 
munities and who almost invariably live 
in these communities close to the people 
with whom they work. 


UritizeE ALi Contacts 
Thirdly, the library should utilize all 


possible contacts with foreigners: 

1. Whenever possible, the library should 
consult the consul of a certain nation- 
ality and explain to him the purpose for 
seeking his help. He will know a great 
deal about his people, latest arrivals, their 
background. A word to those people 
from the consul will mean a great deal; a 
letter prepared by the library and signed 
by the consul for the purpose of inviting 
the people to come to the library can ac- 
complish much towards this end. In 
Cleveland our branches have found the 
Polish and Hungarian consulates most 
helpful in bringing their people to the li- 
brary. Through the Hungarian consulate 
in Cleveland arrangements were made in 
1936 to send to our Hungarian branch 
two hundred children’s books in Hun- 
garian, printed in Hungary. This was a 
gift of the Hungarian government to the 
Cleveland Public Library! Many of the 
consuls have given talks at our branches— 
another link between the library and the 
nationality groups. 

2. Editors of nationality papers can be 
very helpful. Their influence with the 
people who read their paper religiously is 
great. Making friends with these editors, 
convincing them of the services the library 
can give their people, assures the library 
of the best methods of publicity. Lists 
of books, announcements of displays, or 


invitations to various activities, when ap- 
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pearing in the American papers are entirely 
lost to the foreigner, but printed in his 
own paper he is sure to see them, and a 
certain amount of success can be expected. 
The formation of a committee of nation- 
ality editors to help the library as well as 
their own people would also be worth 
while. 

3. The heads of the religious organiza- 
tions can be very cooperative in aiding the 
library to reach certain people and in con- 
vincing their people that they can benefit 
from contact with the library. 

4. The bureau of naturalization can 
contribute by sending the name and ad- 
dress of every person who applies for 
citizenship. The library can send them 
invitations or try any other means of 
reaching them. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 


5. Perhaps one of the most important 
methods of reaching these people is by 
personal contact—to go to their church 
functions, entertainments, club meetings, 
talk to them in their own language when 
necessary, and explain how the library can 
help them. 

All of us in this work have at some time 
or other been faced with the problem 
“Now that we have reached these people, 
what are we to give them?” It is a press- 
ing one, indeed, but often looms unneces- 
sarily large. Perhaps it is because we 
always think in terms of books. What 
can we give the foreigner who is just 
learning to read—there aren’t enough 
simply-written books. 

What about the people who hardly 
understand English at all, in case we 
have only a few books in their language? 
How can we supply all the needs of these 
people, give them something about this 
country and people, and help them become 
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citizens? In this case the library must 
learn to use other media than books to 
carry on this work. If suitable material 
in books cannot be found, all sorts of 
activities can be sponsored by the library 
to take the place of books: 

1. Lectures, forums, and movies built 
around themes and subjects to give peo- 
ple an insight into our country. If neces- 
sary, these may be done in the language 
of the people—the ideas are what count. 

2. For those who cannot read English, 
the use of the method of storytelling can 
prove very worth while and interesting 
and the reviewing of certain books written 
in English, either reviewed in English or 
in the language spoken by the people might 
justify book reviewing in the library. 


FostER UNDERSTANDING 


It should be the aim of all organizations 
of education to foster understanding and 
cooperation between nationality groups— 
“Americans all.” The library next to the 
settlement has an excellent opportunity of 
doing this, perhaps not with books alone, 
perhaps without using books at first, but 
it can be done. Foreign groups often feel 
out of the picture of things in their com- 
munity, in their city. Each nationality 
would be flattered to be invited to send a 
representative to serve on the library coun- 
cil, to advise the library on the needs of 
their people, and to inform their people 
as to what the library has for them. In 
connection with this each representative 
might be asked to plan for one evening 
meeting at the library to which all na- 
tionality groups, as well as the native 
born, are to be invited. The program for 
this meeting may be music, dancing, a 
talk about the country. By careful plan- 
ning and guiding these programs can be 
very effective and worth while, even if 
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many of the people in various nationality 
groups may not be able to understand 
English sufficiently to understand all that 
is being said. United as one group, 
though belonging to different nationalities, 
working for one thing, helping to keep 
their people well informed, and seeing to 
it that the library has all the material 
needed by the group can go a long way 
in building for better understanding and 
appreciation of each other. This sugges- 
tion was tried in a group of almost 150 
American young men and women in Cleve- 
land. They spent one winter studying 
the contribution of various nationality 
groups to music, art, literature, and danc- 
ing. They learned much about their for- 
eign neighbors. Why wouldn’t the same 
thing be true of a group of people repre- 
senting different nationalities ? 


Activities Lisrary CAN SPONSOR 


There is no end to the activities which 
the library can sponsor to meet the needs 
of the foreigner in the community. The 
library must be aware of these needs, be 
willing to go beyond the usual library 
activities, and not think too much about 
circulation figures. If these activities are 
given a good start, the need for books 
and other library resources will follow. 

In work with the foreign born as in 
work with any other group, no hard or 
fast rules can be made, and certain pro- 
grams which may have been very success- 
ful with one nationality group may not fit 
in at all with another. We can to some 


extent at least prove our sincerity in want- 
ing to help the people if we remember 
that: 

1. Americanization can only be acquired 
when the person who is given the oppor- 
tunity understands the meaning of it and 
what it will do for him, and willingly 
and freely accepts it. 

2. In planning any kind of activity for 
the foreign community, it is important not 
to underestimate the intelligence of the 
people. 

3. The word “tolerance” had no place 
in our work with foreign groups—we need 
more of the friendly, warmhearted accept- 
ance of the foreigner. 

4. Our foreign people, no matter from 
where they come, have a cultural heritage 
of their own; their countries have con- 
tributed to world culture, and we in 
America have profited from it. 

5. We should try to present to our 
people all sides of an issue whether local, 
national, or international. 


Huce Task For LIBRARIANS 


As librarians we have a huge task be- 
fore us, one that will take careful plan- 
ning, much hard work, but one that is 
worth it all, for we have one of the best 
opportunities of showing what the library 
can contribute to the education of the 
people and of what service it can be to the 
country. We must remember at all times 
that the strongest defense for democracy 
is a well-informed, trained, and united 
citizenry. 








A Message from Britain 


By ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


This message from Mr. Esdaile, president of the Library Association of 
Great Britain, was read by Mr. H. M. Cashmore, librarian of the 
Birmingham, England, Public Library, before the First General 
Session at the Boston Conference. 


AM SORRY not to have been able, as I 
had hoped, to join in your conference 
at Boston and renew my acquaintance with 
that famous city and also many old friend- 
ships, some dating from the Chicago Con- 
ference of eight years ago, but some much 
older; a few I do hope to gather up this 
autumn, when I shall be in the States. 
What I can now do is to convey to you 
the congratulations and good wishes of the 
British Library Association, and to repeat 
its expression of gratitude, sent to your 
Secretary, for the messages of sympathy 
and offers of help received from you. 
You will not expect any account of nor- 
mal activity here. Conferences have had 
to be suspended and publications reduced 
in size and number. The association’s 
office functions in far Cornwall. Many 
libraries (among them the National Cen- 
tral Library) have been seriously damaged, 
and some (such as Coventry’s and Ply- 
mouth’s) completely destroyed, though 
nearly everywhere the irreplaceable treas- 
ures had been evacuated to safety. Nor 
have all our members escaped. A few 
have been killed. My predecessor as 
president, Mr. Berwick Sayers, the chief 
librarian of Croydon, was wounded in 
the head, but is recovering; and as you 
will have read, my successor-elect, Lord 
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Stamp, Economic Adviser to the Govern- 
ment, has been killed outright. 

But if normal activity—apart from pro- 
fessional education—is much impeded, of 
abnormal activity there is plenty. Popu- 
lations have migrated; local taxes (rates, 
as we call them) bear no relation to their 
usual value; and thus have arisen new 
problems, not less urgent in the public 
and county library service than in other 
fields. Universities and colleges have been 
evacuated, and have naturally been able to 
carry only small parts of their libraries 
with them. The Army and the Air Force 
are largely an age group sliced solid out 
of the nation and including great masses 
not only of students in state pupillary, but 
also of young men and women, not tech- 
nically students, but intelligent and at the 
age of intense reading. The new army 
organization, chiefly in small and mobile 
units, makes impossible such a library serv- 
ice as you provided for your Army in 
France in 1917-18, and such as we at 
first hoped to provide for ours in 1940; 
but still a considerable supply of books has 
been achieved. 

In all these fields of inquiry and service 
our association has been and is active, and 
cooperates with government departments 


and other authorities. I may perhaps also 
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mention one which has not come its way. 
I mean the project of the Library of Con- 
gress the American Council of 
Learned Societies, backed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, for microfilming, and 
so for preserving from what we euphemise 
as “enemy action,” the most valuable 
manuscripts in the libraries of Great 
Britain, a scheme which I could wish had 
been thought of and carried through in 
peacetime, when it would have been 


and 


easier. 

May it be long before any such prob- 
lems present themselves for consideration 
at one of your conferences. 

Librarians are servants of peaceful 
civilization; jingoism is abhorrent to us; 


our 


international relations have been 


Lectures by 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE, formerly secretary 
of the British Museum and president of 
the Library Association of Great Britain, 
is coming to this country in the autumn 
and will be available for lectures. “Tenta- 
tive dates already made include: Minne- 
sota Library Association, October 2; 
California Library Association, October 
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among our happiest. Cedant arma libris. 
But for the moment we must, like the rest 
of our countrymen, devote ourselves to de- 
feating the new—or rather the antiquated 
—gospel of violence and mendacity of 
which a great nation, capable of so much 
better things, has allowed itself to be 
made the tool. When that is accom- 
plished, with your help—and I have not 
yet met an Englishman who has even con- 
templated any other ending to this war— 
there will be the vast labour of bringing the 
world back to a real peace. In that la- 
bour the part of libraries will not be small. 
Your discussions in this time of gestation 
are thus more important than usual. You 
at Boston have the best wishes of your 
colleagues in this Island. 


Mr. Esdaile 


18; Denver, October 20; Chicago and 
vicinity, October 23 and 24; Ann Arbor, 
the week of October 27. Anyone interested 
In arranging for an address by Mr. Esdaile 
while he is in this country should commu- 
nicate with Dr. Stephen Duggan, Institute 
of International Education, 2 W. 45th 
St., New York City. 








A Statement on Book Drives 


By MARY U. ROTHROCK 


Chairman, Committee on National Defense Activities and Libraries 


HE EXECUTIVE BOARD has asked me 
T chairman of the Defense Activities 
Committee to make a statement about 
book drives. For more than a year we 
have been receiving many requests from 
many sources. 

Camp Libraries. Many local cam- 
paigns for books for soldiers have been 
made by library agencies and citizen 
groups. 

Reports of large groups of soldiers with- 
out reading matter are received frequently. 
Numerous proposals for a national drive 
for books for soldiers have been made. 
One of the large broadcasting chains and 
many radio stations have offered full as- 
sistance. A librarian has proposed a con- 
tinuous campaign for current periodicals 
to supplement the camp library’s resources. 
An organization of law students is con- 
cerned with the provision of legal publi- 
cations so that students in the Army may 
continue their studies. 

The Defense Activities Committee and 
the officers of the Association have worked 
closely with Miss DuBois of the Navy 
and with Capt. Trautman and Lt. Welch- 
ner of the Army. ‘Their advice and that 
of their superior officers has been solicited 
on many proposals. ‘The latest word 
comes from Brig. Gen. Ulio, chief of the 
Morale Branch of the War Department. 
He says, under date of June 13, “War 
Department policy prohibits the sponsor- 
ship of a nation-wide drive for books for 


Army libraries. However, if special situ- 
ations arise which require prompt action, 
the War Department will interpose no 
objection to individuals or groups working 
directly with local commanders.” 

We find no fault with this statement for 
we agree with Brig. Gen. Ulio that the 
government should provide library service 
for the military forces. 

Defense Areas. In the letter just 
quoted Brig. Gen. Ulio suggested that a 
book drive “could materially assist the 
U.S.O., as many books will be required 
for the recreation buildings they are estab- 
lishing in towns adjacent to large camps.” 
We assume that library agencies will wish 
to cooperate in the provision of reading 
matter needed in the U.S.O. buildings to 
be erected in some 350 or 400 communi- 
ties—industrial defense areas and com- 
munities outside military camps. In some 
states campaigns for books for U.S.O. 
reading rooms may be needed. It is not 
yet clear that the needs justify a national 
book drive. 

Canadian Soldiers. Citizens committees 
are undertaking to provide reading matter 
in Canada with the cooperation of li- 
brarians. Books are being solicited in 
Canada and in some parts of the United 
States, but the librarians of Canada have 
not encouraged the A.L.A. to assist, pre- 
sumably because they think books for 
soldiers should be purchased. The In- 


ternational Relations Committee has allo- 
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cated $2000 of its Books for Europe 
funds for the purchase of technical books 
for the Canadian Air Force. The Cana- 
dian Advisory Committee selected the 
books and the camps to receive them. 

Allied Armies. For more than a year 
we have been corresponding with the Brit- 
ish Library Association about needs of the 
British armed forces. No specific plans 
have evolved for A.L.A. collaboration. 
Books and periodicals in considerable 
quantities have gone from the Books for 
Europe project. From the State Library 
and the Library Association of the Union 
of South Africa has come an inquiry as to 
whether we could assist in the provision 
of books for British and Allied troops in 
Africa. 

Within the past few days similar in- 
quiries have been received from the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Librarians. In these 
last two cases it was indicated that local 
supplies had been nearly exhausted. 

Prisoners of War. Various interna- 
tional agencies have appealed for books for 
British soldiers imprisoned in Germany, 
for German prisoners in Canada, and for 
people confined to internment camps. 

Devastated Libraries. This war is re- 
sulting apparently in unprecedented de- 
struction of libraries and library materials. 
Without waiting for requests for help a 
committee has been formed on aid to 
devastated libraries. With generous aid 
from one of the foundations the committee 
has been enabled to make a start in the 
setting aside of periodicals which will be 
needed. The problem of giving immediate 
aid in the establishment of a working col- 
lection has not been solved. The problem 
of supplying tens of thousands of books for 
replenishment after the war in Europe 
and the Far East and perhaps elsewhere, 
suggests the desirability of a book cam- 


paign. ‘The Committee on Aid to Devas- 
tated Libraries is making the following 
recommendations to the Defense Activities 
Committee and the Executive Board: 

1. That the American Library Association 
should conduct a campaign for the collection 
of books and periodicals to be used for vari- 
ous purposes, including the rehabilitation of 
devastated libraries. 

2. If such a campaign is not conducted at 
once, detailed announcement of the intention 
of the A.L.A. to have such a campaign at a 
later date should be made at once. 

3. In any event, plans for such a cam- 
paign should be formulated as soon as pos- 
sible, to be used when the proper time for 
the campaign has been determined. 

There are many problems and difficul- 
ties in this complex question. Campaigns 
are actually being made and people are 
asking why the A.L.A. is not assisting. 
Books not suitable for the purpose for 
which these campaigns are made probably 
are being discarded although they might 
be very useful for devastated libraries. 
The lack of shipping space complicates the 
meeting of requests from abroad. A book 
campaign would require money for over- 
head, which is not immediately in sight. 
It would require a great deal of time on 
the part of librarians. Is this the best 
way for us to use our time? 

If these problems and difficulties suggest 
indefinite postponement, there is on the 
other side the urgency of the needs and 
the confidence with which our friends 
abroad turn to America, a confidence we 
should not wish to lose. 

With this statement, the following reso- 
lution was presented, on behalf of the 
Defence Activities Committee, and 
adopted by Council on June 24: 

Resolved, That a Committee on Book 
Drives be appointed to consider the numer- 
ous requests for books which have come and 

(Continued on page 454) 








Root Systems for a New Democracy 


By JOHN CHANCELLOR and ALICE FARQUHAR 


Suggestions on how the library can help community councils to develop 
locally by John Chancellor, A.L.A. Adult Education Specialist, and 
Alice Farquhar, chairman of the A.L.A. Adult Education Board. 


NE OF THE CRUCIAL QUESTIONS of 
today is how to apply a check on the 
tendency to “let George do it,” a tendency 
resulting naturally from city life, spe- 
cialization of talents, transciency, and me- 
chanization of industry, and a tendency 
which definitely paves the way for authori- 
tarian dictatorship. When we lived in 
colonial villages all the citizens could at- 
tend a “town meeting” and democracy had 
a chance. As communities grow we resort 
to the scheme of sending representatives 
to the town meeting and the larger the 
representation the less representative it 
becomes and the more the will of the 
people is diluted. Worst of all the citizen 
as a citizen atrophies through lack of 
exercise of his functions of citizenship. 
We can’t return to the simple life of 
an earlier day, presto; we can’t sensibly 
scrap industrialization and the contribu- 
tions of science. But we must promptly 
find some correctives or “vitamins” for 
the social exhaustion which they produce. 
Some unheralded experiments in local 
democracy have been taking place here 
and there throughout the country in recent 
years that give cause to hope. Librarians 
have a unique opportunity to spread this 
experimentation and this article is an 
1A reprint of this article can be secured from 


the Public Librar Division, American Library As- 
sociation, 520 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


attempt to bring together for their benefit 
some primary explanations and sources of 
further information. 

These experiments go under various 
names—citizens’ councils, community 
councils, coordinating councils, etc. They 
differ from the familiar professional coun- 
cils—community chests, councils of social 
agencies, adult education councils, minis- 
terial alliances, etc.—in a vital respect: 
they embrace the total of the community’s 
group interests. They include labor, par- 
ents, tradesmen, youth, Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Legion, racial groups, 
Catholic and Protestant, “the people 
across the tracks,” as well as the profes- 
sions. They recognize that social dissatis- 
factions of the majority are not going to 
be removed by bodies of professionals who, 
by and large, are satisfied, vested, minority 
interest groups. They recognize that ad- 
justment of the deep-seated difficulties 
which make the earth heave beneath us 
these days will not come by handed-down 
reform and charity. They reflect an en- 
couraging tendency for people to meet in 
wide-open public meeting prepared to 
really give and take. 

Several years ago the National Munici- 
pal League tried to promote the formation 
of local “Citizens’ Councils” following 
this general pattern, and during the past 
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year has again sought to refocus attention 
here, largely through the interest of the 
league’s president, Clarence A. Dykstra. 
The western movement known as “Co- 
ordinating Councils, Inc.” under the 
directorship of Kenneth S. Beam fre- 
quently shows resemblance. Originally it 
was mainly concerned with delinquency 
and problems of youth and did not in all 
places completely break away from the 
professional council pattern but later 
broke these bounds in many places. On 
November 30, 1940, representatives of 
thirty-five national organizations from the 
fields of education, religion, social service, 
labor, and civic interests met in Chicago 
to discuss the problem of lay community 
councils and a possible concerted influence 
on their local representatives toward the 
formation of such councils on the local 
level. A similar conference called by 
the Council for Democracy met May 1, 
1941 in New York. Recently also there 
has been set up at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
“Community Service, Inc.,” Arthur E. 
Morgan, president, to study and serve as a 
clearing house on the problem of restora- 
tion of healthy community life in America. 
Such happenings reveal a more than oc- 
casional awareness of a fundamental need. 

But two things have happened quite 
independently in the last few years which 
go well beyond the planning and promo- 
tion stage and give tangible cause for hope. 
One is the development of genuine com- 
munity councils in a number of small 
towns in Michigan as a result of the skil- 
ful and unostentatious aid of the Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Services of the 
University of Michigan. The other is the 
experience evolved in a purely industrial 
area, the stock yards neighborhood of 
Chicago, in what is called the “Back of 
the Yards Council,” an experience now 


being repeated under the guidance of the 
Industrial Areas Foundation (8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago) in Kansas City and 
St. Paul, neighborhoods of strongly con- 
trasting social configurations. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DEVELOPMENTS 
What in these developments makes 
them so significant? Several things. (1) 
They are bringing together for common 
action groups and classes which were 
formerly hostile and antagonistic largely 
because they didn’t really know one 
another. People are finding out that their 
traditional enemies and ogres are human 
beings much like themselves with certain 
interests in common. (2) They are de- 
veloping new leadership and demon- 
strating that things can get done under 
other leaders than the overworked (and 
often overestimated) king pins, “men of 
influence,” and “stuffed shirts,” that there 
is something for everyone to do, that the 
leadership of the various organizations 
need not center in 2 per cent of the popula- 
tion leaving the rest as onlookers. (3) 
They are dissipating the civic inferiority 
complex, giving people constructive outlets 
for energy, producing tangible community 
and social improvements in which plain 
citizens can take pride, creating a real 
sense of “community” and of participation 
in place of the feeling of mere tenancy 
which humbled so many. (4) They are 
putting latent human energy to work 
moving real loads, energy which would 
otherwise tend to spend itself in hysteria 
and hate in times like these. They are 
tackling such real problems as local un- 
employment, constructive work for youth, 
delinquency, civic education and forums, 
leadership training, experimentation with 
deputy or apprentice leaders, improved 
recreation facilities, improved city gov- 
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ernment, housing and slum renovation, 
library establishment, library extension, 
health clinics and public health projects, 
music, adult 
community 
calendar to avoid conflicting dates, utiliz- 
ing local talent for local entertainment, 
taking over and revamping the community 
newspaper, free hot lunches for school 
children, consumer education, child guid- 
ance clinics, improved employer-employee 
relations, farm marketing facilities, better 
roads, city beautification, summer camps 
for city children, influence on state and 
federal legislation, and rulings affecting 
local matters, such as housing and relief, 
etc. (5) Last and not least they are 
creating local bodies of citizens trained 
in democratic action which may prove to 
be tremendous bulwarks against totali- 
tarian regimentation in time of national 
panic. 


community community 


schools, placement services, 


Many sensible persons view with 
some alarm the creation of governmental 
structures like a large conscript army, 
draft boards, appointed local defense 
councils, etc., which could conceivably find 
a ready use as parts of an authoritarian 
framework. Active citizens’ councils of 
the type described might prove to be one 
of democracy’s best insurance policies. 

This is a hasty outline of what a citi- 
zens’ council is and does. Further details 
are given in the references at the end of 
this article. 


LIBRARY’S PLACE 


What has all this to do with public 
libraries? The directors of both the Michi- 
gan and the Industrial Areas developments 
have each expressed the belief that the 
library holds a strategic opportunity to 
plant the ideas leading to the development 
of a citizens’ council because it is of a 
“neutral” character, 


nonpartisan, non- 
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political, with no religious affiliations, and 
generally nonsuspect. The librarian is 
not ordinarily what we call a “leader” 
type, partly because our American concept 
of good leadership is somewhat warped. 
A leader in the new world to come need 
not be an orator, a dynamic executive, a 
person of commanding presence. Few 
people definitely influenced the 
American concepts and codifications of 
democracy than Thomas Jefferson, a 
homely man, a poor speaker, a student 
rather than a “mixer,” a man who almost 
never appeared in print. Behind every 
great movement or development there is 
somewhere an idea planted in the mind of 
a person or a group of persons, who ulti- 
mately go into action on the basis of that 
idea. The planter of ideas is as essential 
as the executor of ideas. 


more 


In each com- 
munity, it is safe to assume, there are 
at least a half dozen persons with potential 
powers for action in whom this concept of 
a total community council would take 
ready root could they but make proper 
contact with it. The experiences of these 
councils, as revealed in the references 
which follow, are so common sense, so 
finely keyed to the problems of American 
democracy today that little persuasion to 
read would be required. ‘The librarian 
can mimeograph or otherwise duplicate 
this list of readings or portions of it, per- 
haps adding others she may know of, and 
personally put it in the hands of a dozen 
or so people in whom it may inspire action. 
She can duplicate the materials on the 
list enough so that her selected readers 
will not be delayed. She can suggest 
small informal exploratory discussion 
meetings in the library with four, six, 
eight, or ten of these selected readers to 
consider action. It may be a decided 
advantage in a community of watchful 
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jealousies for the librarian herself as a 
“neutral” agent to make contacts and give 
the invitations. The greatest care should 
be taken in the selection of the persons for 
this nucleus group. In a predominantly 
Catholic community or neighborhood a 
socially-minded priest or bishop should 
certainly be included; in an industrial 
community, a representative of labor and 
perhaps of both C.1.O. and A.F. of L.; in 
a residence neighborhood a representative 
of parents’ organizations; always some 
“square-shooter” of a neutral character 
whose sincerity is respected by all classes; 
and so on. 


LIBRARIAN’S FORMULA 


No formula is applicable to all com- 
munities and the librarian will have to 
create her own formula, perhaps with the 
advice of some sympathetic, canny soul 
who knows how to navigate the maze of 
community jealousies and who will work 
behind the scenes for her. These half 
dozen original explorers of the idea need 
not be the “top men” of their respective 
groups, but they should be able to “pro- 
cure” the top men or the support of most 
of their organizations later in some cases. 
There are two easily made mistakes: (1) 
Seeking representatives of only formal 
organizations. Seek rather representation 
of large or vital blocks of interest or view- 
point whether organized or not—youth, 
lower income groups, relief workers, 
school teachers, foreign groups, local gov- 
ernmental officials, etc. (2) Starting 
with a foundation group composed wholly 
or predominantly of professional people— 
social workers, Y.M.C.A. secretaries, edu- 
cators, etc.,—or of “prominent citizens” — 
in the sense of the community’s aristoc- 
racy, promoters, financiers. We too often 
think we can “frame” a plan in a closed, 


picked session and cautiously extend it 
later for democratic participation. Such 
was the theory once in Soviet Russia. 
The following specific and practical 
advices on how to proceed by Howard Y. 
McClusky, of the University of Michigan, 
should be helpful to the librarian or any 
of the original “nucleus” members to 
whom she makes the first approach. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Talk informally with your friends 
about how the various organizations they 
represent might, by working together, im- 
prove the life of your community. 

2. After you have aroused some interest 
and have collected some practical sugges- 
tions, bring the results of your exploration 
to the attention of the leaders of the various 
organizations. 

3. Arrange a meeting to discuss how you 
can help your community. This meeting 
may be open to anyone who wishes to attend 
but should certainly include the representa- 
tives of as many organizations as can be 
assembled. The arrangements for the meet- 
ing should not be made by one person or 
one organization but by several persons and 
organizations issuing a joint invitation to 
everyone who may be interested to attend 
the general discussion. 

CAUTION: The importance of an or- 
ganization working quietly in the background 
with and through other organizations on 
behalf of the entire community can not be 
overstressed. 

However well-intentioned, any separate 
effort on the part of one person or organi- 
zation is certain to draw too much attention 
to the individual leader or agency away 
from the community as a whole, thus 
stirring up the suspicion and jealousy of 
other persons and groups and making im- 
possible the development of widespread 
participation and the spirit of fellowship 
which is indispensable to effective com- 
munity teamwork. 

4. At the first meeting or at some later 
time, the program could be devoted to a 
description of what other communities are 
doing to help themselves. 
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5. By this time a few practical enterprises 
should be agreed upon as an object for joint 
achievement. In general the first effort 
should apply to some obvious project which 
will give the community definite evidence of 
accomplishment and the experience of effec- 
tive teamwork. 

6. Before, at the same time as, or after, 
the first projects are launched, a community 
council should be formed. The council 
should consist of representatives of existing 
community organizations. 

While not essential it would be helpful 
to form an ex officio advisory committee 
composed of various legal and governmental 
officials to include such persons as the mayor, 
the chairman of the board of education, the 
chief of police, the president of the library 
board, head of the recreation department, 
the welfare commissioner, and others. 

The community council should have a 
president, an executive committee, and as 
many other committees as are required to 
carry out its plans. 

Not always but usually, the council should 
work through existing agencies, providing a 
broad public support for increasing the 
effectiveness of the contribution to the com- 
munity. In this way autonomy of each 
organization is protected but the community 
objectives of their program are emphasized. 

7. From the beginning your plans should 
as far as possible be based on a continuous 
study of your community. Few people 
really know their home town. So make 
your own studies; ask your own questions. 

If you need help go to the staff of your 
high school, the nearby private or teachers’ 
college, the state college, or the university. 
But do not let the advice of your so-called 
expert rob you of the educational value of 
Participating in your own study. The pro- 
gram of the council should consist of com- 
munity self-education along with community 
action. 

8. Every community has great resources 
within and outside its boundaries. Within 
are unused buildings, books, tools, materials, 
equipment, etc.; people with unused and 
undeveloped interests, talents, and leader- 
ship; organizations with programs and ac- 
tivities operating at a level of 50 per cent 
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efficiency. Outside are numerous state and 
national, private and governmental agencies 
such as the P.T.A., service clubs, women’s 
clubs, American Legion, labor, farm, and 
business groups, churches, philanthropic 
foundations, W.P.A., N.Y.A., employment 
service, state board of education and voca- 
tional education, the private colleges, teach- 
ers’ colleges, state college, university, etc. 

9. The most neglected resource of any 
community is its young people. They are 
rarely given tasks commensurate with their 
energy and ability. 

10. The programs of some communities 
include the following: forums, discussion 
groups, community calendar, hospitality 
committee, toy exchange, sick room equip- 
ment exchange, traveling libraries, employer- 
employee councils, hobby show, flower show, 
community chorus and orchestra, adult 
school, job mobilization campaign for un- 
employed youth and adults—in fact any 
activity and study that will improve the 
educational, recreational, social, economic, 
and spiritual welfare of people. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


The following selection of references 
attempts to illustrate the type of com- 
munity council described in the preceding 
paragraphs, namely those composed of citi- 
zens representing all strata, agencies, and 
interests, laymen rather than specialists, 
and councils working on long-time pro- 
grams to benefit the entire community 
rather than one section of it or one narrow 
set of its problems. Each and every refer- 
ence does not conform absolutely to these 
specifications but it approaches them and 
contains some suggestions of a helpful 
nature. Most of them are in professional 
journals and come from sources unfamiliar 
to the layman, a situation which puts 
peculiar opportunity in the way of the 
librarian as an interpreter and liaison 
agent between thinkers and doers. The 
references more important and useful for 
the specific purposes suggested in this 
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article are starred for your convenience. 


BACKGROUND AND PHILOSOPHY 


*McClusky, Howard Y. “Mobilizing 
the Community for Adult Education.” 
Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 
vol. 45, no. 19, Apr. 29, 1939. Mimeo- 
graphed 7-page reprint available from 
American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michi ., Chicago. 

Michigan Ave., Chicag 
Probably the clearest, most penetrating, and 
practical analysis of the need for coordination of a 
community’s efforts for its own improvement. Shows 
the basic, compelling reasons for this need in modern 
society, the influences, tendencies, precedents, and 
typical institutions in the average community that 
must be utilized, as well as those that must be 
handled with care; the lack of sharing in community 
improvement projects by those major sections of 
the population which need it most, and the over- 
participation by the few overworked and over- 
aggressive leaders; the relation of these underlying 


facts to a practical democratic plan for community 
planning and coordination. 


An excellent brief supplement to this article, in 
which Mr. McClusky enumerates some typical short- 
comings and difficulties which councils must face 
and overcome is his ‘ ‘National Encouragement; the 
Common Problems and Possibilities of National 
Agencies Concerned with Community Organization,” 
in Community Councils in Action (American As- 
sociation for Adult Education) 4:17-18, May, 1941. 
Lindeman, E. C. “New Patterns in 

Community Reorganization.” In 1937 

Yearbook of the National Probation As- 

sociation, p. 1-7. The Association, 50 W. 

soth St., New York City, 1938. 436p. 

$1.75. 

Discusses the causes behind the new evolving 
forms of community organization and_ says the co- 
ordinating council is the most compatible with our 
democratic ideals. 

Kilpatrick, W. H. “The Underlying 
Philosophy of Cooperative Activities for 
Community Improvement.” Introduction 
to J. R. Hanna’s Youth Serves the Com- 
munity, p. 3-20. Appleton-Century, 1936. 
303p. $2.00. (A _ publication of the 
Progressive Education Association.) 


Argues that they give the best practice in the 
“thinking-acting aspects of democracy,” and gives 
suggestions as to how they should be operated if 


they are to help toward proper social and educa- 
tional goals. 


Some earlier books for a more thorough 
exploration of the sociological factors in 
community life which underlie this whole 
question of cooperating councils are: 
Steiner, J. F. Community Organization. 


Century, 1930. 453p. $2.75 
Hart, Joseph K. 


Community Organi- 
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zation. Macmillan, 1920. 230p. $2.50. 
Lindeman, E. C. The Community. As- 


sociation Press, 1921. 222p. $1.75. 
DEscRIPTION, FUNCTIONS, PLANS 
OF ORGANIZATION 

There is, of course, some variation in the 
advice given in the several references in 
this section on how to organize a com- 
munity council. This is due to slightly 
different purposes and goals and to the 
differing experiences in different localities 
on which the advice is based, but there are 
nevertheless many basic viewpoints and 
principles common to all. 


*McClusky, Howard Y. “The Com- 
munity Seminar for Adult Education.” 
School Review 47:331-34, May, 1939. 


Also in University of Michigan School of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, Feb. 1939. Reprint of the latter 
available from Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

A brief 4-page outline of procedure on the pre- 
liminary discussion meetings and studies needed to 
pave the way to the organization of a stable com- 
munity council. Supplements well the article 
McClusky on “Mobilizing the Community 
Education,” in the preceding section. 


*Zander, <A. F. “The Community 
Council.” Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology 13:525-32, May, 1940. 


Concise outline covering nature of organization, 
function, reasons for it, steps in organizing, possible 
tasks, and ones that have been successfully pe 
formed. Reflects the Michigan experiences and the 
interest of the Department of Extra-Mural Studies of 
the university in promoting wide citizen participa- 


tion in community improvement on a wide variety 
of fronts. 


by 
for Adult 


*Industrial Areas Foundation. The 
Foundation, 8 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
n.d. rop. Free. 


A brochure describing, mostly in terms of the 
experience of the “Back of the Yards Council” of 
the stockyards neighborhood of Chicago, the peculiar 
problems and possible solutions in connection with 
neighborhood councils of truly representative, demo- 
cratic character in the poor industrial areas of large 
cities. The articles under the head, “Examples of 
Councils,” subhead of “Chicago” below give addi- 
tional organizational details on this type of council. 


*National Municipal League. Citizens’ 
Councils; a Device to Mobilize the 
Forces of Each Community in the In- 
terest of More Effective Citizenship. The 
League, 299 Broadway, New York City, 
n.d. gp. 10¢. 


A brief, general statement of the purposes, 
and work of the citizens’ i 


history, 
council movement as pro- 
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moted by the National Municipal League. Reflects 
the league’s special concern with the improvement 
of municipal government. 


*Coordinating Councils, Inc. A Guide to 
Community Coordination. Coordinating 
Councils, Inc., 145 W. 12th St., Los 
Angeles, 1941. 28p. 25¢. 


A 28-pz ge explanation and outline of how councils 
are started, types of membership, suitable projects, 
necessary officers and committees with duties, finance, 
etc. A digest of pooled experiences from many 
quarters. Reflects to some extent the special interest 
in councils to improve social and recreational condi- 
tions for youth and to remove causes of delinquency. 


Carr, L. J. “The Coordinating Council.” 
In his Delinguency Control, p. 328-44. 
Harper, 1941. 447p. $3.50. 


History of its development, location of 700 in 
existence in 1940, character, type of activity, finan- 
cial setup, role of chairman, suggestions on activi- 
ties, what it may be expected to accomplish. 
*McClusky, Howard Y. A Note on the 

Plan of Deputy Leaders. Department of 

Extra-Mural Studies, University of 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, n.d. 3p. mimeo. 

Free. 

An interesting proposal to solve one of the prob- 
lems of leadership by a system of apprenticing 


pecutins young people to the recognized but over- 
burdened community leaders. 


Einert, D. M. “Qualifications and 
Training of Coordinating Council Execu- 
tives.” In 1937 Yearbook of the National 
Probation Association, p. 38-46. The 
Association, 50 W. soth St., New York 
City, 1938. 436p. $1.75. 

Qualities and training that make for a good 
executive officer of a coordinating council whose aim 
is general betterment of the whole community. 


Touched _on also in p. 11-16 of A Guide to Com- 
munity Coordination noted above. 


EXAMPLES OF COUNCILS 


The modern coordinating council grows 
out of the community’s recognition of the 
necessity for community planning to meet 
its own needs. In Los Angeles it began 
with a local problem of juvenile delin- 
quency; in Dowagiac, Mich., because sev- 
eral local organizations were conscious of 
wasteful rivalry; in Yonkers, because of 
two social surveys. The following exam- 
ples show various types in operation at 
present. 
ee ee Councils, 

nc.’’) 


Beam, Kenneth S. Coordinating Councils 
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in California. California Department of 
Education Bulletin, no. 11, Sept. 1, 1938. 
54p. Free. 


Origin and development of the councils in Berke- 
ley, an Francisco, Bakersfield, San Diego, Los 
Angeles, and small towns and cities, with suggestions 
on procedures based on_ these experiences, by the 
executive secretary of Coordinating Councils, Inc. 
A briefer description of the programs to improve 
conditions for youth by means of coordinating 
councils in several of these cities is given in Youth 
-How Communities Can Help (U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin, no. 18-I, 1936, p. 8-14. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 1936. 
77Pp- 10¢). 


CHICAGO—(“Back of the Yards Coun- 
cil”) 


Close, Kathryn. “Back of the Yards: 
Packingtown’s Latest Drama: Civic 
Unity.” Survey Graphic 29:612-15, Dec. 


1940. Reprint free from Industrial Areas 
Foundation, 8 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Short account of a complete and very successful 
coordination of all groups and interests in a Chicago 
industrial community, and what it has accomplished 
in a better life for the people. 


Skillin, Edward, Jr. “Back of the 
Yards.” Commonweal 33:143-46, Nov. 
29, 1940. 


Make-up and activities of the neighborhood council 
which include relief, school lunches, infant welfare, 
boosting each other’s special interests, recreation, 
crime cleanup, and labor problems. 


Further study might include Industrial 
Areas Foundation, a 10-page brochure 
(listed above) ; the “Chicago Area Proj- 

t,” by E. W. Burgess, Joseph D. Loh- 
man, and Clifford Shaw, in the 1937 
Yearbook of the National Probation As- 
sociation, p. 8-28 (listed above), which 
shows how this neighborhood program 
differs from traditional ones in its com- 
munity approach; and the Back of the 
Yards Journal (address, 5100 S. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago), the weekly neighborhood 
paper of the project which evidences real 
cooperation between all types of agencies. 
Another brief but comprehensive descrip- 
tion is “Community Organization in an 
Industrial Area,” by Saul D. Alinsky, the 
executive director of the Industrial Areas 
Foundation, in Community Councils in 
Action (American Association for Adult 
Education) 1:15-16, 18, May, 1941. 
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CINCINNATI—(The “Social Unit 
Plan” ) 


Phillips, W. C. Adventuring for De- 
mocracy. Social Unit Press, 118 E. 28th 
St., New York City, 1940. 380p. $3.00; 
pa. $1.50. 


Detailed history, atete, and exposition of 
the National Social Unit, attern of community 
organization which the author >: ioe will give complete 
democracy and efficiency in planning and manage- 
ment. 


Shorter accounts may be had in F. J. Steiner's 
“An Experiment in Democracy” (in his Community 
Organization, Century, 1930, p. 344-59); and E, 7. 
Devine’s “The Social Unit in Cincinnati; an 
Experiment in Organization.” Survey, Nov. 15, 1919, 
p. 115-27. 

Dinwiddie, Courtenay. Community Re- 
sponsibility. New York School of Social 

Work, 1921. 171p. 35¢. 


A scholarly review and criticism of three years of 
the Social Unit Experiment by an executive of the 
city’s occupational council. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 

Wichman, W. C. “Kenosha Citizens in 
Action.” National Municipal Review 
29:164-73, Mar. 1940. 


Tells what has been accomplished by this Wis- 
consin council which represents 74 civic bodies, 
coordinates civic effort, brings together information, 
digests proposals, and presents programs. 


MICHIGAN 


McClusky, Howard Y. “Tt’s Happening 
Here!” Michigan Education Journal, 
Apr. 1939. Mimeographed reprint avail- 
able free from American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Brief description of the varying patterns of com- 

munity organization which are developing in several 

counties and smaller towns in Michigan. 

Stabler, Dewey A. “An Experiment in 
Community Coordination.” School Review 
48 :588-91, Oct. 1940. 


A council in Otsego, Mich., for betterment of 
community health, social conditions, adult education, 
and recreation, representative of a wide range of 
citizen interest which began its program with a 
survey of the people’s needs and interests. 


NASHVILLE 


Stone, W. L. “An Experiment in Neigh- 
borhood Planning and Community Re- 
search.” In Narratives of Achievement 
in Community Planning. Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc. (155 E. 44th 
St., New York City) Bulletin 81 :67-76, 
Apr. 1935. 


Describes plan to rediscover the neighborhood as 
the unit of a coordinated social welfare program. 


OHIO—(“Citizens Committee for De- 


” 
mocracy’ ) 


Ohio Valley and Great Lakes Conference 
on Education, the Community, and Na- 
tional Defense. A Call to Action for 
Community Development and National 
yoy 1941. 31p. Available from 
H. W. Nisonger, Exec. Secy., Ohio Com- 
mission ie Democracy, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, 1o¢. 


Part A contains several “‘Patterns of Action,” such 
as “The Hill District Community Council” (an un- 
derprivileged, foreign born section of Pittsburgh); 
= Community Youth Program” (Lisbon, Ohio): 
“A Family Life Education Program” (Toledo); 
a “Civic Pride Council’ (Hamtramck, Mich.); a 
rural community council (Alexandria, Ohio); rural 

‘Advisory Councils” (850 rural sections of Ohio). 
The Alexandria experience is also described in “A 
School and Community Program that Promotes the 
Spirit of Democracy” by W. E. Huffman in Journal 

Educational Soctology 10:35-42, Sept. 1936. 


YONKERS, N.Y. 

Smith, B. “The Yonkers Plan of Com- 
munity Organization.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology 11:257-64, Jan. 1938. 


Entire number devoted to a description of this 
type of council—a central coordinating agency and 
ten affiliated neighborhood councils. Describes or- 
ganization and program, part played by the schools, 
achievements, and coordination of program with 
the community’s needs. 

Certain periodicals report local experi- 
ments in community coordination fre- 


quently: 


Community Coordination (succeeds Co- 
ordinating Council Bulletin), published bi- 
monthly by Coordinating Councils, Inc., 145 

12th St., Los Angeles. 10¢ per copy, 
50¢ per year. 


The National Municipal Review, pub- 
lished monthly by the National Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York City. 


Journal of Educational Sociology some- 
times has several articles in an issue on 
councils; e.g., Sept. 1936, Oct. 1937. 


Community Councils in Action, of which 
four numbers were published (Dec. 1940 to 
May, 1941) by the American Association 
for Adult Education. Its May issue was 
mainly devoted to the general community 
council movement. 


Trustee News 








I Prefer the Independent 
Library Board 


By ORA L. WILDERMUTH 


The second of two articles, pro and con, on the bipartite vs. independent 
library board, sponsored by the Editorial Committee of the Trustees 


Section. 


Mr. Wildermuth is a trustee of the Gary, Indiana, 


Public Library. 


NTEREST IN LIBRARIES for public use 

has always been prominent in public 
affairs in Indiana and about all the known 
methods of providing library service have 
been authorized at some time in the state’s 
history. At the present time there are two 
types of control for public city libraries. 
First, the independent library board of 
trustees which has no other function than 
that of running the public library, and 
second, the school board, which runs 
both the public schools and the public li- 
brary of its city or town. In the years 
past, controversy has arisen over the rela- 
tive merits of the two plans, and at times 
it has become heated. The writer recalls 
a library meeting some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago at which the arguments 
became torrid. A city which should have 
taken a leading position in library affairs 
had a school board library which really 
was a disgrace. The arguments did not 
change the plan of management but they 
did wake up the school board. They got 
a new librarian and that library was 
brought up somewhere near its rightful 
place. But it took an awful bombing by 
the other library people to blast that board 


out of its slumber. To keep the record 
straight a short reference to the historical 
background may help. The first state 
constitution adopted at Corydon in 1816 
contained this clause: 

The General Assembly, at the time they 
lay off a new county, shall cause at least 
10 per cent to be preserved out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of town lots in the seat 
of justice of such county, and at the same 
session they shall incorporate a_ library 
company under such rules and regulations as 
will best secure its permanence and extend 
its benefit. 

This clause is unique among constitu- 
tional clauses. No other state made consti- 
provision for local libraries. 
Moreover it was followed by the General 
Assembly as will be seen presently. Before 
anything could be done under this consti- 
tutional provision, however, the General 
Assembly tried out another expedient. At 
the first meeting of the General Assembly 
it enacted “An Act for the Incorporation 
of Public Libraries.” In short this law 
authorized “inhabitants of a city, town, 
village, or neighborhood” to open a sub- 
scription list and, when $100 was sub- 
scribed, to incorporate and to be a body 


tutional 
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politic and corporate with full powers to 
sue and be sued, etc., and to own, manage, 
and control a public library under such 
rules and by-laws as the corporation might 
adopt. It was to be governed by seven 
directors. This number, seven, is found 
frequently throughout the library legisla- 
tion of the state. Thus a provision was 
made for public libraries before the slightly 
more cumbersome machinery of the consti- 
tution could get into motion. Several 
similar acts were later passed, among 
which might be cited the Act of 1831 
(Acts of 1831, p. 361), the Act of 1838 
(Acts of 1838, p. 404), and the Act of 
1852 (Acts of 1852, p. 355). All of 
the acts provide that they shall not affect 
the county libraries provided for in the 
constitution. 


CONSTITUTION FOLLOWED 


However these libraries, supported as 
they were by private contributions, did 
not deter the legislature from following 
out the mandate of the constitution. 
Naturally new counties were laid out 
rapidly and in all the acts establishing a 
new county provision was made to reserve 
10 per cent of the proceeds of the sale of 
lots in the county seat or “seat of justice” 
for the use of a county library. The very 
first chapter of the Acts of 1817 is a gen- 
eral act laying down certain rules for the 
establishment of new counties. Section six 
of this first act safeguards the library 10 
per cent. Chapters six to fourteen, in- 
clusive, of the acts of that session each lay 
out new counties and each contains the 10 
per cent clause. Then on January 28, 
1918, Chapter 44 of the Acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was approved, which act 
was entitled “An act incorporating a 
county library in the county of Dubois and 
other counties.” It applied to all the 


counties established at that session. It em- 
powered the voters to assemble on the first 
Monday of September that year and elect 
seven library trustees who were created a 
public corporation and given power to re- 
ceive the 10 per cent money as well as 
other money, elect a librarian, and main- 
tain a county library. This law was 
amended from time to time to include the 
new counties as they were admitted. Later 
the practice of subsidies or bonuses being 
offered by property owners of a commun- 
ity to secure the location of the seat of 
justice in a particular community became 
common and the establishing acts then 
generally provided that 10 per cent of the 
bonus or subsidy should be reserved for 
the county library. This county library 
law was reenacted with slight changes in 
1838 (Acts of 1838, p. 401), in 1843 
(Revised Acts of 1843, p. 400), and in 
1852 (Revised Statutes 1852, p. 421). 
There were no cities of any consequence 
in Indiana in that period. Its people 
were farmers. The local unit of govern- 
ment was the county. Thus the county 
library was the local library. 


No Pustic ScHoo, Law 


It is interesting to note, that notwith- 
standing the high sounding declaration of 
the Indiana Constitution of 1816 on edu- 
cation and public schools, there was no 
law requiring the holding of a public 
school in the state until 1843, except upon 
the vote of the inhabitants of each school 
district, and then the expense of the school 
had to be borne by those “sending.” Ex- 
cept that the interest derived from the 
common school fund created by the sale 
of sixteen school sections granted to the 
state on its admission to the union by Con- 
gressional act. “The fund then had not 
grown to very large proportions. Not 





INDEPENDENT LIBRARY BOARD 


only did the patrons decide whether there 
should be a school, but they also elected 
the teacher and determined what branches 
of learning should be taught. ‘There 
were, therefore, no public schools in the 
modern sense. The public library in Indi- 
ana, therefore, is much older than the 
public school. 

The first school library was provided 
for in 1855 (Chapter 148, Acts of 1855; 
Revised Statutes 1862, p. 559). It was 
to be a township library to be supported by 
public taxation fixed in the act. The 
library was to be managed by the township 
board of trustees and the act provided that 
“every family may use two books at a 
time” even though no member of the fam- 
ily attend The present school 
board library was ‘provided for in 1881 
(Acts of 1881, p. 47). Naturally it has 
been amended many times since, but in the 
main it remains the same. The law gives 
the board of school trustees in certain cities 
the power “in their discretion” to estab- 
lish a free public library in connection 
with the common schools of such city 
where no public library already exists. 

The independent library idea under- 
went a long series of changes from the 
county library of 1818 to the Act of 1901 
when the present law was enacted. This 
law authorizes the establishment of a pub- 
lic library in any city or town to be gov- 
erned by a board of trustees of seven mem- 
bers. ‘The judge of the circuit court 
appoints three trustees, the city council 
two, and the school board two. The terms 
are two years. 


school. 


The trustees receive no 
salary or other compensation. Almost 
without exception these boards have been 
free from political influence. (The job 
is not considered a political plum. The 
writer has been appointed for seventeen 
consecutive terms of two years, first by a 
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judge of the opposite political faith, then 
by another judge of that party, and later 
by a judge of the same political party.) 


REASONS FOR LIBRARY BOARD 


There are many reasons why the inde- 
pendent library board can and does do a 
better job of running a library. It would 
be difficult to catalog the reasons in the 
order of their importance and no effort 
will be made to do so. 

The separate library board, appointed 
as it is by the three sources, insures a repre- 
sentative board. ‘The library is larger in 
its scope than the public school. The 
school concerns itself with the child, nor- 
mally from the age of six to eighteen. 
The library encompasses the whole read- 
ing age of man, from the time the child 
first looks at picture books until the time 
of old age when eyesight fails or death 
removes him from society. Public school 
people are trained to deal with the minds 
of children and adolescents. If the school 
board, operating a library, really gives 
attention to the library, it is apt to be influ- 
enced by its greater job, the schools, to 
such an extent that the library becomes 
but a subsidiary of the schools. Book 
selections are likely to run over strong on 
supplementary grade and high school texts 
and weak on books for adult reading. 
The school is essentially an instructional 
institution. The public library should be 
and cultural as well as a 
storehouse of information and also instruc- 
tional, not only for those of school age but 
for those of all ages. ‘The public library 
embraces not only a wider range of patrons 
than do the schools but its field or purpose 
is far wider. 

More likely the school board will ne- 
glect the library and devote its attention 
to the schools. 


recreational 


It was once said to me 
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that a good library trustee is one who 
selects a good librarian and then goes 
home. There is merit in the doctrine if 
by the adjective “good” is meant a perfect 
librarian. But how often can such a 
librarian be found? Unfortunately for 
such a doctrine librarians are human be- 
ings and generally have shortcomings. 
The library will be weak in the same place 
the librarian is weak unless supplemented 


by the board. 


BoArRD SHOULD SUPPLEMENT LIBRARIAN 


The library board should supplement 
the qualifications of the librarian. A good 
library board will appraise its librarian 
and learn and frankly recognize his weak- 
nesses. If a well-rounded institution is 
to be maintained, the trustees must then 
fill in. To illustrate: the librarian may 
be weak in meeting the public and pre- 
senting the library to the public. Some 
member of the board must then become 
his press agent. The board will have to 
deal with the very important matter of 
public relations. Again the librarian may 
not do well in financial management. He 
may not be an economical buyer. He may 
have a tendency to run riot with the bud- 
get. The trustees may render valuable 
service to him in these matters. The li- 
brarian may need to be pushed forward 
in some directions and held back in others. 
There is much a good board may do. But 
it is unlikely that a school board burdened 
as it is with the many and important 
problems of the public schools, will be 
either inclined or able to give the neces- 
sary or proper attention to the problems 
of the library. 

The argument that the school board, 
having as it often does a complete admin- 
istrative force, including sometimes me- 
chanics for building maintenance, can 
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achieve better results in library manage- 
ment is not sound. 
a monarch. 


It is the argument of 
It is not in tune with the 
American form of democratic govern- 
ment. It might as well be argued that 
the management of the schools of a city 
be consolidated with the management of 
the affairs of the civil city in the board 
of public works and that the public parks 
likewise be managed by the same board. 
Such an argument, if carried on to its 
logical end, would lead to an absurdity. 
It is un-American and totalitarian. It is 
an argument for consolidation of authority 
resorted to usually by those who desire 
more authority just to satisfy that desire 
rather than for a betterment of the serv- 
ice. Carried to its logical conclusion the 
theory leads to the concentration of all 
power in few hands—a monarchy, a dic- 
tatorship, a totalitarian state. 





CoNTRARY TO DEMOCRACY 


The doctrine is contrary to the theory 
of popular government. If a democratic 
government is to live it must maintain a 
constant popular interest in government 
and all of its functions. The interest of 
many members of society in its govern- 
ment will improve that society and make 
for a better government. Any chamber 
of commerce secretary or church organizer 
knows the value of many committees with 
a lot of committeemen. Membership on 
a committee or a board creates an interest 
in the work of that committee or board. 
It ties the member more closely to the 
society, to its government, and all its other 
functions. 


Seven additional persons in 
each city enlisted in the cause of educa- 
tion and library service can help these 
causes and only through education may 
popular government be retained. 

The singleness of purpose argument 
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for school board library management 
merely points out the other weaknesses of 
that system. It calls to mind the danger 
that lies in such a system. A school board 
is likely to have a singleness of purpose, 
a single objective, and this objective is 
likely to be the schools and not the library. 
It is difficult for any one board to main- 
tain an intense interest in more than one 
hobby. Neither of these positions pays 
much salary so the trustees treat the job 
as a hobby if they take the work at all 
seriously. ‘The school trustees do have a 
small salary, the library trustees have 
none. ‘The school trustees are likely to 
ride hardest the hobby that provides the 
salary and neglect the other. 

The first library trustees association in 
America was organized in Indiana. This 
association was organized by the separate 
library trustees and not by members of 
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the school boards. I could count on my 
fingers the school trustees who have at- 
tended the meetings during the last thirty- 
three years, while many hundreds of the 
other kind of trustees have taken active 
interest. I would not argue that member- 
ship in such an association or participation 
in its activities is absolutely essential to 
good trusteeship but I do say that a trus- 
tee who is a member of his state association 
and the A.L.A. and takes part in the pro- 
ceedings of these associations is more likely 
to be a good library trustee. 


Correction 


WE ARE sorry that last month in the 
article on the bipartite board by Frank 
E. Allen, Mr. Allen’s position was given 
as the superintendent of schools of Gary, 
Ind. Mr. Allen is the superintendent of 
schools of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Friends of Libraries Luncheon 


PRESIDENT WRISTON, Brown University, 
spoke to about 550 “Friends of Libraries” 
at luncheon at the Copley Plaza, Monday, 
June 23. The title of his address was 
“Outlooks and Insights.” Professor Har- 
low Shapley was toastmaster and Chair- 
man J. J. Weadock, Jr., spoke for the 
A.L.A. Trustees Division. 

Among the guests at the speakers’ table 
were Essae M. Culver, President of the 
A.L.A., Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
of Congress, Walter Downey, Massa- 
chusetts 


Commissioner of Education, 


Stacy B. Southworth, chairman, Massa- 





chusetts Division of Public Libraries, Mrs. 
Luther Putney, president, Massachusetts 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. 
David A. Wescott, president, Massachu- 
setts Federation of Women’s Clubs, Harry 
J. Carlson, president, Massachusetts 
Friends of Libraries Association, Milton 
E. Lord, director, Boston Public Library, 
and three members of the Boston Public 
Library Board of Trustees, Frank W. 
Buxton, Louis E. Kirstein, and Ellery 
Sedgwick. 

Governors’ delegates from more than a 
dozen states were present. 

















The Library of Congress 
Radio Research Project 


By CHARLES T. HARRELL 


An address given by the program editor of the Library of Congress Radio 
Research Project at the meeting of the Audio-Visual Committee, 
June 24, in Boston. 


HE RADIO RESEARCH PROJECT of the 
Library of Congress was made 
possible by a special grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. ‘The project is 
engaged in investigating the possible uses 
of radio as a medium by which pertinent 
parts of the record of American culture 
maintained in the Library of Congress may 
be made available to the general public. 
The project was organized and set into 
operation on the first of January of this 
year with Philip H. Cohen, former pro- 
duction director for the U.S. Office of 
Education, as chief and Charles T. Har- 
rell as program editor. Within a few 
weeks a staff of experienced radio writers 
and technicians were assigned to the proj- 
ect for the writing of scripts and the pro- 
duction of transcribed programs for both 
experimental and broadcasting purposes. 
The first set of programs to be devel- 
oped was “Books and the News,” a series 
of six five-minute programs which at- 
tempted to present a well-rounded analy- 
sis of a given news topic in addition to 
outlining in brief form a reading list 
which the Library of Congress bibliogra- 
phers prepared. ‘The six topics for the 
series were The Balkans, The Machine 


Tool Industry, Latin America, Aviation, 


The Far East, and Automotive Construc- 
tion. ‘Three of these topics are concerned 
with so-called geographical “hot spots” 
of especial interest to Americans today 
and three are concerned with industries 
vitally important to our national defense 
effort. Each program used a single un- 
identified commentator who urged the 
radio audience to go to the local public 
library and there secure the books men- 
tioned. If these books were not available, 
it was suggested that the public library 
would have other books equally valuable. 
In addition the audience was invited to 
write to the Library of Congress and 
obtain a book list on the topic discussed 
in each program which would enable the 
listener to use his own library more ef- 
ficiently. These programs are at present 
in use over two hundred or more stations. 
In every instance the local library offered 
full cooperation and in some instances, 
notably among the smaller communities 
numbering twenty thousand or less, the 
program served to procure for the public 
library a regular fifteen-minute radio pro- 
gram of which our five-minute transcrip- 
tion was a part. 

Some of the comments which have come 
back following the presentation of the 
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A number of li- 
braries after using “Books and the News” 


series are of interest. 
requested fifteen-minute programs and 
asked us to prepare them if possible. 
There were many requests for a weekly 
book review program, the script to be pre- 
pared by us and sent in mimeographed 
form to libraries who would then arrange 
for presentation of the script over the local 
radio station. A few librarians requested 
prepared scripts if transcriptions were not 
available. Indications were, on the basis 
of our coverage of the country, that tran- 
scribed radio programs are preferable to 
scripts. “The reason for this is obvious. 
Few libraries have staff members schooled 
in the preparation and delivery of radio 
material and the smaller radio stations 
rarely have time to prepare such material. 
Clearly no radio program is preferable to 
a poorly-presented, carelessly-edited one. 


THE BALLAD HUNTER 


The second program series developed by 
the project is known as “The Ballad 
Hunter” and features, in a series of ten 
fifteen-minute programs, John A. Lomax, 
honorary curator of the Archive of Ameri- 
can Folk Song of the Library of Congress. 
Mr. Lomax has for more than thirty years 
been traveling across the American con- 
tinent recording songs of people as they 
sing on the job, for fun, or by the fireside 
at home. During the course of his travels 
he discovered such favorites as “Home 
on the Range,” “Goodbye, Old Paint,” 
and the “Boll Weevil.” He is the author 
of two books, Cowboy Songs and Ameri- 
can Ballads and Folk Songs. At first 
Lomax took down the songs and stories 
on the wax cylinder of a talking machine. 
Now he records with all modern equip- 
ment. From the twelve thousand records 
which Mr. Lomax and his staff collected 
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over a period of years, we prepared tran- 
scriptions telling the stories of his song- 
hunting travels and possibly for the first 
time in radio, American folk music is 
heard sung by authentic singers. The 
ten programs were built around the fol- 
lowing titles: 

1. Cheyenne—songs from the range and 
the hill country. 2. Blues and Hollers— 
“being lonesome” songs. 3. Chisholm 
Trail—cowboy songs along the famous 
old cattle trail. 4. Rock Island Line— 
woodcutters’ songs and songs of prison 
life. 5. Two Sailors—sea chanteys and 
canal boat ballads. 6. Boll Weevil—songs 
about the little bug that challenged King 
Cotton. 7. Spirituals—religion through 
songs of the Southern Negroes. 8. Rail- 
road Songs—work songs for rail tamping 
and track laying. 9. Jordan and Jubilee— 
songs from Livingston, Ala. 10. Sugar- 
land, Tex.—convict songs from a Texas 
prison. 

The ten transcribed programs are dis- 
tributed by the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, U.S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Administration, Washington, 
D.C., and may be purchased at cost, $2.50 
per record (which includes two fifteen- 
minute programs) or $12.50 for the en- 
tire series of five records. 


Hippen History 


On Sunday, May 18, over the N.B.C.- 
Blue network, 2:00 to 2:15 E.D.S.T., the 
project presented the first program in a 
new series called “Hidden History.” This 
program develops the thesis that history is 
found not only in books and manuscripts 
in public libraries but in the minds and 
memories of the people. In the series we 
are dramatizing aspects of the American 
record, documentation of which can be 


(Continued on page 452) 














Library Publicity Honor Roll of 1941 


By MARIE D. LOIZEAUX 
Member, A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


EARLY HALF AGAIN as many libraries 

have achieved a place on the Library 
Publicity Honor Roll of 1941 as were 
found on the 1940 roster the official honor 
roll list reveals. While the participants 
are largely among the public libraries of 
the country, there are also a few schools 
and universities, and an impressive num- 
ber of state or regional library agencies. 

The Library Publicity Honor Roll, 
sponsored jointly by The H. W. Wilson 
Company and the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the A.L.A., includes notable 
examples of publicity issued during 1940, 
in the second year of a three-year experi- 
ment. That more libraries have submitted 
publicity worthy of inclusion is evident. 
If it is also true that more libraries 
throughout the country have been doing 
more and better publicity, the honor roll 
will have achieved its aim to stimulate 
increasingly effective public relations 
through the exhibition of these outstand- 
ing examples, first at the annual A.L.A. 
conference, and later at state and regional 
library meetings in various parts of the 
country. 

Types of publicity represented include 
annual reports, handbooks or leaflets for 
borrowers, newspaper feature stories, roto- 
gravure pictures, book lists, pictures of 
exhibits, and new or unusual types of 
publicity. 

Judges for the Library Publicity Honor 


Roll of 1941 included: Harry L. Gage, 
Montclair, N.J., trustee and typographic 
expert; Gretchen J. Garrison, in charge of 
public relations, New York Public Li- 
brary, and member, A.L.A. Public 
Relations Committee; Lucile L. Keck, li- 
brarian, Joint Reference Library, Public 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago; 
Guy R. Lyle, librarian, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; Edgar S. Robinson, librarian, Van- 
couver Public Library, and member, 
British Columbia Library Commission; 
and Gretchen Westervelt, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

The honor roll itself is arranged like 
an ancient scroll, and the scrapbooks have 
simple antique leather covers, providing an 
old-world flavor in spite of the up-to-the- 
minute ideas worked out between the cov- 
ers. Here librarians will find suggestions 
of many kinds, easily adaptable to publicity 
they can use in their local communities. 
The group of new and unusual publicity 
is particularly full of oddities and new 
angles for effectively telling readers or 
prospective readers about the library. 

The Library Publicity Honor Roll of 
1941 includes the following citations: 
Akron (Ohio) Public Library, Will H. 

Collins, librarian 
American Merchant Marine Library As- 

sociation, Herbert L. Howe, librarian 
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Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Francis H. Henshaw, librarian 

Brooklyn Public Library, Milton J. Fer- 
guson, librarian 

Brumback Library, Van Wert, Ohio, 
Mary T. Hardy, librarian 

Buffalo Public Library, Alexander Galt, 
librarian 

Canton (Ohio) Public Library Associa- 
tion, Laura B. Briesemeister, librarian 

Carnegie Free Library, Alliance, Ohio, 
Howard B. Sohn, librarian 

Chicago Public Library, Carl B. Roden, 
librarian 

Cincinnati Public Library, Chalmers Had- 
ley, librarian 

Colby Junior College, New London, 
N.H., Mildred Peterson, librarian 

Cortland (N.Y.) Free Library, Viarda 
Clark Brubeck, librarian 

Dallas Public Library, Cleora Clanton, 
librarian 

Dayton Public Library, William J. Ham- 
ilton, librarian 

Denver Public Library, Malcolm G. 
Wyer, librarian 

Detroit Public Library, Adam Strohm, 
librarian 

Du Bois (Pa.) Public Library, Carl Wil- 
liam Hull, librarian 

Duluth (Minn.) Public Library, Jane 
Morey, librarian 

East Orange (N.J.) Free Public Library, 
Adeline T. Davidson, librarian 

East Rutherford (N.J.) High School Li- 
brary, Elizabeth Gates, librarian 

Elizabeth (N.J.) Free Public Library, 
Charles A. George, librarian 

El Paso (Tex.) Public Library, Mrs. 
Maud Durlin Sullivan, librarian 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Carnegie Public Li- 


brary, Harry N. Peterson, librarian 





George Washington High School Library, 
Alexandria, Va., Louise Dinwiddie, li- 
brarian 

Georgia State Library, Atlanta, Ella M. 
Thornton, librarian 

Greenwich (Conn.) Library, Isabelle B. 
Hurlbutt, librarian 

Houston Public Library, Julia Ideson, 
librarian 

Illinois State Library, Springfield, Helene 
H. Rogers, assistant state librarian 

Indianapolis Public Library, Luther L. 
Dickerson, librarian 

Insurance Library Association, Atlanta, 
Teresa W. Atkinson, librarian 

Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library, Louis 
M. Nourse, librarian 

Kentucky Library Extension Division, 
Frankfort, Lena B. Nofcier, director 

La Grange (Ore.) Public Library, Mabel 
E. Doty, librarian 

Lincoln (Neb.) City Library, Magnus 
Kristoffersen, librarian 

Long Beach (Calif.) Public Library, 
Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, librarian 

Los Angeles County Public Library, 
Helen E. Vogleson, director 

Los Angeles High School Library 

Los Angeles Public Library, Althea H. 
Warren, librarian 

Minneapolis Public Library, Carl Vitz, 
librarian 

Montclair (N.J.) Free Public Library, 
Margery C. Quigley, librarian 

Moorestown (N.J.) Free Library, Han- 
nah Severns, librarian 

Napa County (Calif.) Free Library, 
Elizabeth Paterson, librarian 

Nashville (Tenn.) Public Library, Fran- 
cis K. W. Drury, librarian 

New Haven (Conn.) Free Public Li- 
brary, Lindsey Brown, librarian 

New York Public Library, Harry M. 


Lydenberg, director 
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New York State Education Department, 
Division of Adult Education and Li- 
brary Extension, Albany, Frank L. 
Tolman, director 

Newark Public Library, Beatrice Winser, 
librarian 

Newton (Mass.) Free Library, Julius 
Lucht, librarian 

Omaha Public Library, Bertha Baumer, 
librarian 

Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Grace W. Estes, librarian 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., Mary Alice 
Thomas, librarian 

Pittsylvania County Library, Chatham, 
Va. 

Portland (Ore.) Library Association, 
Nell A. Unger, librarian 

Providence Public Library, Clarence E. 
Sherman, librarian 

Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
N.Y., Louis J. Bailey, librarian 

Regional Libraries Commission, Halifax, 
N.S., Nora Bateson, director 

Royal Oak (Mich.) Public Library, Eliz- 
abeth V. Briggs, librarian 

St. Louis (Minn.) County Library 

St. Paul Public Library, Perrie Jones, 
librarian 

San Diego (Calif.) Public Library, Cor- 
nelia D. Plaister, librarian 

Schenectady (N.Y.) Public Library, Har- 
old L. Hamill, librarian 

Seattle Public Library, Judson T. Jen- 
nings, librarian 

Shreve Memorial Library, Shreveport, 
La., Bess Vaughan, librarian 

South Bend (Ind.) Public Library, Ethel 
G. Baker, librarian 

Teaneck (N.J.) Free Public Library, 
Agnes C. Norton, librarian 

Toledo Public Library, Russell Schunk, 
librarian 
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Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont, Tex., 
Pearle Burr, librarian 

University of ‘Texas Library, 
Donald Coney, librarian 

Warder Public Library, Springfield, Ohio, 
Thelma L. Reniff, librarian 

Washington State Library, Olympia, Wil- 
liam P. Tucker, librarian 

Westerville (Ohio) Public Library, Mrs. 
Cora J. Bailey, librarian 


Austin, 


L. C. Radio Project 
(Continued from page 449) 


found in the Library of Congress, il- 
luminating our growth as a nation. Cer- 
tain phases of history are not completely 
documented and in this series we are ask- 
ing listeners to supply diaries, journals, eye- 
witness accounts, etc., concerning a given 
historical incident. From time to time 
prominent Americans will appear on the 
program pointing out the necessity for 
preserving the records of the recollections 
of the people. Among those who are 
tentatively scheduled to appear are Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Alexander Woollcott, and 
H. V. Kaltenborn. The first thirteen 
programs deal with: 

The Declaration of Independence, Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg, Diary of Michael 
Shiner, The Hidden House, Opening of 
the Cherokee Strip, The Men Who Dug 
the Panama Canal, Ghost Towns, Story 
of an Immigrant, Underground Railway, 
Carrie Nation and Her Hatchet, Coxey’s 
Army, Famous American Rumors, and 
Rough Riders. 

The Radio Research Project stands 
ready at all times to advise libraries as to 
the more effective utilization of radio in 
their communities, to furnish such bib- 
liographical material as is available, and 
to develop collaboration between the public 
library and radio. 




















On the Air in Boston 


WENTY-SIX RADIO PROGRAMS carried 
aianes of the 1941 A.L.A. conference 
to the general public and to librarians un- 
able to attend the meetings. Local ar- 
rangements were made and plans were 
carried through by Miss Elizabeth B. 
Boudreau of the Boston Public Library. 

Altogether radio stations devoted an 
average of three periods a day to reporting 
the conference. Of these programs six 
were carried over national networks. 

A complete program follows: 


Over NATIONAL NETWORKS 


“America in Transition:” Isabel Du- 
Bois on “Library Service in the Navy.” 
C.B.S. (WEEI), Tuesday June 17, 3 :45- 
4:00 P.M. 

Newbery and Caldecott Awards from 
the Harvard Commencement’ Tent. 
N.B.C. (WBZ), Friday, June 20, 4:30- 
4:45 P.M. 

“Understanding our Neighbors:” 
Round Table with Charles Thomson, 
Lewis Hanke, and Charles Sanderson; 
Carl H. Milam, moderator. N.B.C. 
(WBZ), Saturday, June 21, 2:00-2:30 
P.M. 

People’s Platform: “Reading and Edu- 
cation for Democracy” with Ordway 
Tead, Jennie M. Flexner, Eleanor Coit, 
and Ernest C. Kyte. C.B.S. (WEEI), 
Saturday, June 21, 7:00-7:30 P.M. 

Rockwell Kent, introduced by Philip O. 
Keeney. N.B.C. (WNAC), Sunday, 
June 22, 3:45-4:00 P.M. 

“Children Are Also People:” Maria 
Cimino on “The Librarian as Story Tel- 


ler.” C.B.S.. (WABC), Wednesday, 


June 25, 3:45-4:00 P.M. 


LocaAL BROADCASTS 


Blanche L. Davenport and Olga M. 
Peterson interviewed by Elizabeth B. 
Boudreau. WMEX, Monday, June 16, 
1:30-1:45 P.M. 

Essae M. Culver, president of the 
A.L.A., and Milton E. Lord interviewed 
by Ruth Moss. WAAB, Wednesday, 
June 18, 11:30-11:45 A.M. 

Defense Activities and Libraries. With 
Carl H. Milam, moderator; Francis R. 
St. John; and Nora Bateson. WRUL, 
Wednesday, June 18, 10:15-10:30 P.M. 
Andrews Kent. 
WMEX, Thursday, June 19, 1:30-1:45 
P.M. 

Your Library on the Air! Fanny Gold- 
stein on Work with the Foreign Born and 
Branch Librarians Round Table. WBZ, 
Thursday, June 19, 2:15-2:30 P.M. 

Informal interview with delegates at 
their first conference: Frances Cobb, Pau- 
line Shady, and Ethel Peerson. WRUL, 
Thursday, June 19, 10:15-10:30 P.M. 

Your Library on the Air! Francis H. 
Henshaw, president of the Massachusetts 


Interview: Louise 


Library Association. WBZ, Friday, 
June 20, 2:15-2:30 P.M. 
Defense Activities and Libraries: 


Round Table with Lt. Carl E. Welchner, 
Ralph Dunbar, R. Russell Munn, Beverly 
Wheatcroft, and Elizabeth B. Boudreau, 
moderator. WEEI, Friday, June 20, 
3:30-3:45 P.M. 

Interview with Hildamar Escalante, 
greetings from the A.L.A. to South 
America in Spanishh WRUL, Friday, 
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June 20, 10:15-10:30 P.M. 

Discussion of Fame Is the Spur, In 
This Our Life, and Who Walk Alone by 
Robert Morris, Rabbi Herman Rubeno- 
vitz, and John O’Loughlin. WBZ, Sun- 
day, June 22, 3:00-3:15 P.M. 

Friends of the Library Luncheon, Dr. 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 
University, broadcast from the Copley 
Plaza. WBZ, Monday, June 23, 1:15- 
1:45 P.M. 

Interview with Rodolfo O. Rivera. 
WMEX, Monday, June 23, 1:30-1:45 
P.M. 

Your Library on the Air! With Den- 
nis Dooley, Paul Noon, and Helene H. 
Rogers. WBZ, Monday, June 23, 2:15- 
2:30 P.M. 

Trustees who received citations: Rush 
Burton and William E. Marcus, and J. J. 
Weadock, Jr., moderator. WRUL, Mon- 
day, June 23, 10:15-10:30 P.M. 

Interview with Dr. H. W. Hurt. 
WMEX, Tuesday, June 24, 1:30-1:45 
P.M. 

Your Library on the Air! Father Wil- 
fred Parsons. WBZ, Tuesday, June 24, 
2:15-2:30 P.M. 

Around the Hub: H. M. Cashmore, 
librarian of Birmingham, England, and 
official delegate of the British Library 
Association. WEEI, Tuesday, June 24, 
4:00-4:15 P.M. 

Broadcast on the conference in Span- 





ish to South America by Jorge Aguayo. 
WRUL, Tuesday, June 24, 10:15-10:30 
P.M. 

Your Library on the Air! Robert W. 
G. Vail on Theatre Libraries) WBZ 
Wednesday, June 25, 2:15-2:30 P.M. 

Developments and summary of confer- 
ence. WRUL, Wednesday, June 25, 
10 :15-10:30 P.M. 

Programs on which the conference was 
mentioned locally were: 

Listen Ladies: Interview with Mrs. 
Hiram Cole Houghton, WEEI, Tuesday, 
June 24, 9:15-9:45 A.M.; and brief com- 
ments on other days during the conference. 

Around the Hub program with Jay 
Wesley each afternoon from 4:00-4:15 
WEEI. 

Ruth Moss’ program each morning 


from 11:30-11:45, WAAB. 


Book Drives 
(Continued from page 434) 


are coming from various sources; to make 
plans for a national book drive; and to 
inaugurate such a drive when in the opinion 
of the Executive Board the conditions call 
for such action. 

Pending the inauguration of such a drive, 
it is suggested that the committee announce 
the requests which have been received. The 
adoption of this resolution is not intended 
to limit the freedom of action by states and. 
cities in meeting immediate local needs. 

















Conference Roundup 


EARLY five thousand librarians, trus- 
N tees, and friends of libraries were 
welcomed to Boston by Milton E. Lord, 
director of the Boston Public Library, as 
the first general session got under way. 
George Freedley, president of the Theatre 
Library Association, responded, on behalf 
of the Association and its national affiliates. 

Nine national organizations held meet- 
ings in connection with the conference, as 
did several state groups and about twenty 
library school organizations. 

Highlighting the evening was the re- 
ception at the Boston Public Library 
given by the City of Boston. Music 
in the court, dancing, and special exhibits 
were typical of the many delightful activi- 
ties arranged by the Local Committee dur- 
ing the week that followed. 

Conference features which appear in 
this issue of the Bulletin include the ad- 
dresses of President Culver, President 
Brown, and Charles R. Sanderson at the 
general sessions, the message from Arun- 
dell Esdaile, the addresses of Elsa Z. Pos- 
ell, and Charles T. Harrell, the statement 
on book drives, the Newbery and Calde- 
cott winners, the library publicity honor 
roll, and the Boston radio report. 

Other summarized 
briefly below, with fuller accounts in later 
news issues of the Bulletin or in the Pro- 
ceedings which will appear in September. 


Boston news is 


New Divisions 
The Council granted divisional status 
to the Section for Library Work with 
Children, the School Libraries Section, and 
the Young People’s Reading Round Table 
as the Division of Libraries for Children 


and Young People. The division will 
have two sections: a public library section 
and a school library section. 

The officers elected were Julia F. Car- 
ter, supervisor of work with children, Cin- 
cinnati Public Library, president; Ruth 
M. Ersted, supervisor of school libraries, 
Minnesota State Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul, vice president; Genevieve 
Dixon, assistant librarian, New Trier 
Township High School Library, Win- 
netka, IIl., treasurer; and Margaret Alex- 
ander, young people’s adviser, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, secretary. Mem- 
bers elected to the Council are Althea 
Currin of Pittsburgh, Margaret Scoggin 
of New York City, Irene Smith of Brook- 
lyn, Annie S. Cutter of Cleveland, Mary 
Lucas of Waynesburgh, Pa., and Mrs. 
Mary P. Douglas of Raleigh, N.C. C. 
Irene Haynes of Ann Arbor, Mich., Oscar 
McPherson of Lawrenceville, N.J., and 
Jasmine Britton of Los Angeles were 
elected directors of the board of the new 
division. 

Divisional status was granted also to the 
Trustees Section of the A.L.A. at the 
Boston Conference. Officers elected were 
J. J. Weadock, Jr., Lima, Ohio, chair- 
man; Ora L. Wildermuth, Gary, Ind., 
first vice chairman; Dorothy D. Hough- 
ton, Red Oak, Iowa, second vice chair- 
man; Mary C. Knaus, River Forest, IIl., 
executive secretary; Marion Packard, 
Flushing, Mich., treasurer. Members of 
the board of directors of the division are 
Harold J. Baily, Brooklyn; Pearl Hall, 
Hutchinson, Kan.; Mary S. Oldberg, 
Evanston, Ill.; Porter Paddock, Spring- 
field, Ill.; B. F. Coen, Fort Collins, Colo. ; 
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Florence E. Gardiner, Horse Cave, Ky.; 
Vincent E. Keesey, York, Pa.; William 
E. Marcus, Montclair, N.J. B. F. Coen, 
Fort Collins, Colo., and Lenore W. Smith, 
Washington, D.C., were elected to repre- 
sent the division on the Council. 

The League of Library Commissions 
and the County and Regional Libraries 
Section were combined to form the Li- 
brary- Extension Division. No officers of 
the division have been elected. 


OTHER CounciL ACTION 


Under the new Constitution hospital 
librarians were granted the status of a 
round table at the meeting of Council on 
June 24, and will henceforth be known 
as the Hospital Library Round Table. 

On a petition from the Music Library 
Association, that association is now regu- 
larly affiliated with the A.L.A. 

Council, on June 24, authorized the 
Executive Board to appoint the members 
of the Executive Committee of the Cana- 
dian Library Council as the Canadian Li- 
brary Advisory Board on matters affecting 
the A.L.A., to act as consultants on any 
matters affecting Canadian library inter- 
est and the A.L.A. to see how the A.L.A. 
can be made more useful to Canadian 
libraries and librarians. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of the following officers 
for the Association for the year 1941-42 
was announced at the Fourth General 
Session. Keyes D. Metcalf, president- 
elect and first vice president; Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, second vice president; Rudolph 
H. Gjelsness, treasurer; Lucy E. Fay and 
Carl M. White, Executive Board; Mar- 
garet Jean Clay, B. Lamar Johnson, Guy 
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R. Lyle, Blanche Prichard McCrum, and 
Jean Carolyn Roos, Council. 

Charles H. Brown, president-elect for 
1940-41, was inducted as President of the 
Association for the ensuing year. 


EXECUTIVE BoArp APPOINTMENT 


Althea M. Currin, associate professor, 
Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, was ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board on June 
25 to fill one year of the unexpired term 
of Keyes D. Metcalf, who is also a mem- 
ber of the board as first vice president and 
president-elect. The last year of the un- 
expired term will be filled at the next 
regular election of the Association. 


Pre-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


Three pre-conference meetings—on na- 
tional defense activities, book production, 
and film forums—attracted a large ad- 
vance attendance to Boston. 

National defense activities and libraries 
was the subject of an all-day meeting in 
which members of important boards and 
committees of the Association, heads of 
state library agencies and army and navy 
services, and representatives of library war 
services in Canada and Great Britain par- 
ticipated. 

The all-day Book Production Institute 
at the Boston Public Library proved a 
stimulating and entertaining experience for 
the four hundred children’s librarians who 
attended. 

A demonstration of film forums, under 
the direction of Alice Keliher, was staged 
before a large group of librarians at the 
first of two meetings. A test audience 
was chosen from among the patrons of the 
Boston Public Library. In the second 


session a panel which included members 











CONFERENCE ROUNDUP 


of the Joint Committee on Film Forums 
discussed the technical problems involved 
in the presentation of forums. 


HarvVARD Day 


Meeting under the elms in_ historic 
Sever Quadrangle of Harvard Yard, the 
Second General Session, devoted to hem- 
ispheric relations, was a most colorful 
event. The addresses of President James 
Bryant Conant of Harvard, Charles A. 
Thomson of the State Department, and 
Charles R. Sanderson, librarian of the 
Toronto Public Library, were delivered 
before the ceremonial decorations of the 
Harvard Commencement held on the pre- 
ceding day. 

An informal luncheon was served the 
several thousand guests in the Yard. The 
Newbery and Caldecott awards and 
numerous group meetings followed in the 
afternoon. 


GENERAL SESSION SPEAKERS 


A distinguished foreign guest at the 
Conference was H. M. Cashmore, li- 
brarian of the Birmingham, England, Pub- 
lic Library. Mr. Cashmore, who flew 
from Lisbon by Clipper, spoke at the First 
and Fourth General Sessions, in addition 
to attending many of the open meetings. 

Other general session speakers who met 
with a warm reception included William 
Yandell Elliott, who spoke on national 
morale, and Mrs. Raymond Sayre and 


A. Drummond Jones, who spoke on rural 
libraries. 


REGISTRATION 


The registration for the Boston Confer- 
ence, 4266, was the second largest in the 
history of the Association, surpassed only 
by the New York Conference of 1937. 
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Every state in the Union was represented 
at this year’s meeting. In addition, one or 
more representatives attended from the 
following places: England, Venezuela, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Al- 
berta, and British Columbia. 


For British LIBRARIANS 


The attractive poster reproduced be- 
low, accompanied by a treasure chest, was 
on exhibit during the conference. Mem- 
bers of the Association who have not had 
an opportunity to contribute to the fund 
and wish to do so, may send their contri- 
butions to Milton E. Lord, director, Bos- 
ton Public Library. 





“'e; ' > 


You are invited 
to contribute- 
fis your Heart prompts 
and your means permit 
To an Offering 
% be dispatched to the 


fy itish BioraryHssociation 


to be used at its discretion ax 
for the relicf of those Members 
and thew families who have become 
victims of the war and 
its suffering 














A.L.A. NEWS 
Midwinter Conference, Chicago, December 28-31, I941 


Long Range Planning 

STATE LIBRARY LEADERS have a new 
opportunity to bring library needs into the 
general picture, in connection with move- 
ments for postwar and long range plan- 
ning. 

The National Resources Planning 
Board and the federal W.P.A. are co- 
operating in a nation-wide inventory of 
needed public services and public works 
to take up unemployment slack after the 
national emergency. There will be a 
director in each state, and field men for 
smaller districts. Presumably, state plan- 
ning boards as well as W.P.A. personnel 
will be involved. 

State library agencies and officers of 
state library associations may need to take 
the initiative with the state director, 
though the A.L.A. is in correspondence 
with the federal officials. Reported needs 
might apparently include strengthening 
existing public, university, and school li- 
braries in operation, personnel, and plant, 
as well as extension to unserved parts of 
the state. 

To enable the A.L.A. to represent the 
states adequately, it is urged that state 
leaders keep Headquarters informed of 
developments and problems and send copies 
of any factual data compiled. 

J. W. MerriLi 


National Committees 
CARL H. MILAM, Executive Secretary 
of the Association, has accepted appoint- 


ment as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Education of the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 
Mr. Milam also represents the A.L.A. on 
three other national committees relating 
to governmental activities. He is a mem- 
ber of the General Advisory Committee of 
the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
State Department and of the Advisory 
Committee on W.P.A. Community Service 
Projects. He and Harry Miller Lyden- 
berg, director of The New York Public 
Library, represent the Association on the 
Committee on Conservation of Cultural 
Resources of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. 

The Executive Board has appointed 
Charles H. Brown, President of the As- 
sociation, and Mr. Lydenberg as repre- 
sentatives of the A.L.A. on the Joint 
Committee of the Council of the Library 
Research Conference to advance the use 
of library research in the food industry. 


New A.L.A. Publications 


LATE IN JUNE, the A.L.A. published 
its first two titles in Spanish, primarily 
One 
is a 64-page pamphlet, La Biblioteca 
Publica en los Estados Unidos ($.75), 
addressed to the general public and based 
on Bostwick’s popular Public Library in 
the United States; the other, Introduccion 
a la Practica Bibliotecaria en los Estados 
Unidos ($1.50), is a 150-page book on 
American addressed 


for use in Latin American countries. 


library _ practice 
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primarily to librarians, 


Marian S. Carnovsky. 


prepared by 


Housing Inven tory 


A WASHINGTON CONFERENCE on the 
National Housing Inventory called by the 
National Committee on the Housing 
Emergency for June 11-12 will be fol- 
lowed by the organization of state and 
local committees according to a report by 
Emma Hance, coordinator of adult work, 
Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, who attended the conference on behalf 
of the A.L.A. 

The committee made a report of recom- 
mendations for consideration by the Na- 
tional Committee on the Housing Emer- 
gency. ‘This report covered the subjects 
of federal-local relations in the planning 
and construction of defense housing, de- 
termination of need and types of defense 
housing, relations between public and 
private enterprise, community facilities, 
community planning controls, use of 
after the 
coordination of federal housing programs, 
nondefense housing during the emergency, 
planning postemergency housing, research 
and experimentation, and rent control. A 
limited number of copies of most of the 
speeches given at the conference are avail- 
able free to libraries from the Committee, 
6 E. Forty-fifth St., New York City. 


defense housing emergency, 


Departmentalization Summary 


Departmentalization in Medium Sized 
Libraries by Dr. O. R. Howard Thom- 
son is a summary and analysis of articles 
that have recently appeared in the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin prepared upon the request of the 
Committee on Library Administration of 
the A.L.A. The articles summarized 
were by Louis Felix Ranlett, Marie W. 
Barkman, Susan T. Smith, and Katharine 
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Shorey. A copy of the summary in mime- 
ographed form may be obtained from Dr. 
O. R. Howard Thomson, librarian, 
James V. Brown Library, Williamsport, 


Pa. 


Library Extension News 


THE MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE again 
took action to aid library development, 
after an interim of two years without state 
aid. An appropriation of $250,000 for 
each year of the biennium passed the Sen- 
ate and House, and has been signed by the 
Governor. The Senate also confirmed 
the Governor’s appointment to the state 
board for libraries of the president of the 
state library association, Mrs. Dorothy T. 
Hagerman, of Grand Rapids. 

The British Columbia legislature re- 
newed for 1941-42 the appropriation of 
$5000 for aid to the union district li- 
braries, according to word from C. Keith 
Morison, superintendent, Library Exten- 
sion Service, Public Library Commission. 

A New Mexico Library Commission 
was created by the legislature, in a bill 
sponsored by the state library association, 
to succeed the State Library Extension 
Service attached to the Museum. The 
commission is to consist of the president 
of the state board of education and four 
members appointed by the Governor for 
six-year terms, staggered. It is given 
specific authority, among other things, to 
administer grants-in-aid, and for “co 
operating with local library agencies in 
administration of standards of service 
certification of librarians.” The appro- 
priation remains the same, $8000 for the 
biennium. 

The Maine State Library has been 
transferred from the state department of 
education, to which it was assigned in 
1931, and made an independent state de- 
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partment. The appointment of Theresa 
C. Stuart to the state librarianship was 
the first to be made under the new or- 
ganization. 

Ohio libraries supported from the in- 
tangibles tax will be given priority in the 
distribution of that fund, according to an 
amendment passed by the legislature and 
signed by the Governor. Specific authori- 
zation is also included for expenditure of 
such funds for county branches, stations, 
and bookmobile service. 

On June 11, Loleta Dawson Fyan be- 
gan a four-year term as state librarian of 
Michigan. Mrs. Fyan has been librarian 
of the Wayne County Library, Detroit, 
and is a member of the A.L.A. Library 
Extension Board. 

Six library bills were passed by the IIli- 
nois General Assembly with large majori- 
ties, and all but H.B. 230, which has been 
signed by Governor Green, await his sig- 
nature. H.B. 230 enables libraries to 
continue receiving present discounts. H.B. 
383 allows county libraries to levy their 
tax outside the general tax limit. S.B. 
505 permits city libraries to increase their 
levy from 1.2 to 2 mills after local refer- 
endum and provides for an increase of 
$250,000 in the Chicago pegged levy, 
making a total levy of $2,250,000. H.B. 
523 gives the same permission to village, 
town, and township libraries as $.B. 505 
gives to city libraries as far as increasing 
their levies is concerned. H.B. 974 is an 
emergency bill for the township libraries 
of the state, permitting them to make a 
fall levy in 1941, returning to the usual 
spring levy in 1942. The state aid bill, 
H.B. 797, was voted out by the executive 
committee of the House with unanimous 
recommendation that it pass, but it was 
held in the Appropriations Committee. 

J. W. MEeErriLi 


Library Displays and Exhibits 


BY INVITATION of the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
a manuscript is being prepared for a book 
on library displays and _ exhibits by 
Mildred Othmer Peterson, former direc- 
tor of publicity and general assistant, Des 
Moines Public Library; and Matilde 
Kelly, associate librarian, Hild Regional 
Branch, Chicago Public Library. For the 
Headquarters picture collection and for 
possible inclusion in the book the Head- 
quarters library will be grateful to receive 
glossy prints (preferably not less than 
7” x 9”) and descriptions of effective 
displays and exhibits, either inside or out- 
side of the library building, i.e., window 
displays in the library building or bor- 
rowed quarters; booths at fairs, trade 
shows, and exhibitions; floats in parades 
and demonstrations; and all types of dis- 
plays inside the library building. 


Next Bulletin in September 


THE NEXT ISSUE of the Bulletin will be 
the September number which will be the 
Proceedings of the Boston Conference. 
The October 1 issue will be a news issue 
and the October 15 will be the Annual 
Reports. 


More Institutes 


SINCE THE LIST of institutes and new 
courses scheduled in the summer of 1941 
was prepared for the June Bulletin, 
the announcements of other institutes 
have been received. ‘Three institutes for 
rural librarians and library trustees are 
sponsored by the Michigan Library As- 
sociation in cooperation with the Division 
of Program Study and Discussion, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These will be held 
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at Hartland, July 31-August 3; at Camp 
Shaw, Chatham, August 5-7; and at Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant, August 11-14. An institute of- 
fering elementary instruction for library 
assistants and teachers of western Canada 
will be conducted at Banff, August 11-30, 
by McGill University Library School. 
Anita M. Hostetrer 


Library Association Meetings 

A LIST OF forthcoming state and re- 
gional library association meetings is given 
below: 

Georgia Library Association on October 
g-11 at Augusta (biennial meeting). 

Illinois Library Association on October 
g-11 at Springfield. 

Iowa Library Association on September 
7-9 at Ames (also pre-conference institute 
on library work with children on Septem- 
ber 6-7). 

Minnesota Library Association on Oc- 
tober 2-4 at St. Cloud. 

New Hampshire Library Association on 
September 29-October 1 at Conway. 

New York Library Association on 
September 22-27 at Lake Mohonk. 

North Carolina Library Association on 
October 2-4 at Greensboro 
meeting ). 


(biennial 


Oregon Library Association on August 
27-29 at Victoria, British Columbia (dur- 
ing P.N.L.A.). 

Pacific Northwest Library Association 
on August 27-29 at Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

Pennsylvania Library Association on 
October 9-11 at Bethlehem. 

South Dakota Library Association on 
October 2-4 at Aberdeen. 

Utah Library Association on October 
11 at Salt Lake City. 


Washington Library Association on 
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August 27-29 at Victoria, British Colum- 
bia (during P.N.L.A.). 
West Virginia Library Association on 
September 27 at Jackson’s Mill. 
Wisconsin Library Association on Sep- 
tember 25-27 at Madison. 


National Nutrition Conference 


HELEN T. STEINBARGER, consultant in 
adult education of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, was the repre- 
sentative of the A.L.A. at the National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense on May 
26, 27, and 28. At the “Community 
Planning for Nutrition” group meeting 
Miss Steinbarger presented the following 
recommendation: 


In view of the fact that public libraries 
have been established as educational insti- 
tutions whose resources of printed materials 
and bibliographical information are avail- 
able to all adults, no matter what their race, 
color, creed, economic, or political status, 
it is recommended that any community or- 
ganization developed to extend a nutritional 
program to all citizens should consider 
the public library as an integral factor in 
the diffusion of such knowledge. In addition 
it is suggested that the American Library 
Association be invited to prepare a buying 
list of simple, readable materials on nutri- 
tion which will be easily available for indi- 
vidual or group use. 


Defense Committee 


President Charles H. Brown, Vice 
President Keyes D. Metcalf, Harold F. 
Brigham, and Mary U. Rothrock were 
appointed by the Executive Board on 
June 25 to serve as the Committee on 
National Defense Activities and Libraries. 
This committee will also serve for the 
present in the capacity of a committee to 
cooperate with the United Service Or- 
ganizations for National Defense, Inc. 
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Book Post 


ON JUNE 25 President Roosevelt signed 
a proclamation extending the one and one 
half cent book postage rate through Sep- 
tember 30. The Senate on June 30 passed 
the Mead book postage bill, and the bill 


will be brought before the House soon. 


Service to Businessmen 


LIBRARIES can assist the businessmen of 
their communities by calling to their at- 
tention the facilities of the newly-estab- 
lished Service and Information Office of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. The 
office was established to provide informa- 
tion on how to sell to and transact business 
with all governmental agencies. If busi- 
nessmen are interested in this service they 
can write to the Service and Information 
Office, Room 1060, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 


Interpreting America 


A LIST OF BOOKS for new Americans, 
Interpreting America, was suggested by 
the Readers’ Adviser of The New York 
Public Library for the Committee on 
Work with the Foreign Born of the 
A.L.A. This list is briefly annotated and 
is planned primarily for the teacher and 
librarian, to serve as a basis for assistance 
to the new emigré. 

Copies of this list are available on ap- 
plication to the Readers’ Adviser, The 
New York Public Library. Please enclose 
three cents to cover postage. 
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A.A.A.E. Changes 


ON OCTOBER I, the offices of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education will 
be moved to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where they will occupy space 
in Russell Hall with the newly established 
Institute of Adult Education. Morse A. 
Cartwright, director of the association 
since its founding in 1926, will continue 
to hold this position and will also serve 
as executive officer of the institute. He 
has been appointed professor of education 
at Teachers College. 

The last of a series of grants, made to 
the association by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York over a period of fifteen 
years, expires Sept. 30, 1941. 
time the matter of continuing support for 


For some 


adult education has been under discussion 
by the trustees of the corporation. The 
announcement recently by Dean William 
F. Russell of the establishment of the In- 
stitute of Adult Education at Teachers 
College, with the aid of a grant of 
$350,000 from the corporation, was based 
upon the decision of the trustees to with- 
draw support from the association and to 
continue their support of adult education 
through the institute. 

In announcing the change in the loca- 
tion of the offices of the association, Mr. 
Cartwright made it clear that the associa- 
tion will continue as a membership or- 
ganization and that many of its activities 
will go forward. Among these, he said, 
will be the annual meetings and a part of 
the publications program. 
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The Journal of Adult Education, since 
1929 the official organ of the association, 
will cease publication with the October, 
1941, issue. News of the association and 
of adult education throughout the United 
States will reach members of the associa- 
tion through a new publication—probably 
a quarterly, shorter in length and smaller 
in format than the Journal of Adult Edu- 
cation. It will deal with matters con- 
cerning the association and adult education 
generally and will be known as “The 
Adult Education Journal.” The annual 
dues of the association will be reduced 
from $5.00 to $2.00 for organizations and 
from $3.00 to $1.00 for individuals. 

The emergency program for defense, 
made possible by a year’s grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, will be discon- 
tinued. Publication of Defense Papers, 
Defense Digests, and Community Coun- 
cils in Action, issued as a part of its pro- 
gram, will terminate in June, 1941. 

The conduct by the association of the 
Readability Laboratory at Teachers Col- 
lege will cease on September 30, and cer- 
tain of its activities, its library, furniture, 
and other effects will be transferred to the 
institute. The library of the association, 
together with its stock of publications, 
furniture, and equipment, will be trans- 
ferred to the headquarters of the Institute 
of Adult Education. 

Mr. Cartwright stated that the associa- 
tion will work in close cooperation with 
the Institute of Adult Education. “The 
institute,” he explained, “will be able to 
push to completion many studies in fields 
initially explored by the association. The 
primary task of the institute will be the 
training of professional and volunteer 
leaders. It will also work on problems 
relating to methods and techniques in 
adult education and on the use of various 





new media of teaching adults, including 
the motion picture and radio. The insti- 
tute will supply to the association and its 
membership the results of its studies and 
activities. 


Welfare and Recreation of 
Soldiers and Sailors 

THE CONFUSION IN THE PUBLIC MIND 
about what is being done for the welfare 
and recreation of soldiers and sailors and 
who is doing it caused the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Recrea- 
tion to prepare the following information 
on the care of soldiers and sailors. 

Inside military and naval reservations. 
The Army, through the Morale Branch 
with headquarters in Washington, and the 
Navy, through the Bureau of Navigation, 
take full responsibility for the needs of 
soldiers and sailors within the reserva- 
tions. They have provided theatres, recre- 
ation halls, day rooms, service clubs, guest 
houses, and chapels in the camps. Under 
the commanding officer, morale officers, 
recreation and athletic officers, hostesses, 
and chaplains are responsible for the en- 
tertainment, recreation, athletics, welfare, 
and religious programs. 

The Red Cross is responsible for a 
home service program for the soldiers and 
sailors through family contacts and corre- 
spondence. It also conducts welfare and 
recreation programs in the hospital areas. 

Outside military and naval reservations. 
The Federal Security Agency, through 
Paul V. McNutt, coordinator of Health, 
Welfare, and Related Defense Activities, 
and Charles P. Taft, assistant coordina- 
tor, is the agency designated to supervise 
and supplement community activities. 
Congress is being asked to appropriate 
funds for recreational buildings for sol- 
diers and sailors in communities where lo- 
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cal resources are inadequate to provide 
such facilities. These recreational build- 
ings and service clubs will be manned with 
personnel supplied by the United Service 
Organizations. 

Local Recreation and Health Councils, 
organized in communities adjacent to 
camps and reservations and working with 
the coordinator’s field staff, are asked to 
do .all they can to provide wholesome 
recreation, entertainment, and religious 
service for the soldiers and sailors who 
flock to them in off-duty hours on eve- 
nings and week ends. 

The United Service Organizations, “the 
U.S.O.,” with the approval of the govern- 
ment, is undertaking a drive for 
$10,765,000 to meet the crucial needs for 
personnel for the operation of recreational 
buildings planned by the federal coordina- 
tor and local communities for soldiers and 
sailors in communities where local facili- 
ties are inadequate. The constituent or- 
ganizations, the Y.M.C.A., the National 
Catholic Community Service, the Salva- 
tion Army, the Y.W.C.A., the Jewish 
Welfare Board, and the National Tra- 
velers Aid, are particularly qualified to 
operate these community service clubs pro- 
viding recreational and welfare facilities 
on the highest plane. 

Civilian contributions to in-camp wel- 
fare and recreation. The Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Army and Navy has been 
officially designated by the War and Navy 
Departments as the national organization 
to receive and coordinate offers of enter- 
tainment and other services and materials 
to be turned over to commanding officers 
for use in army camps and naval reserva- 
tions. Regional representatives will work 
with corps area commanders and naval 
district commandants to provide equitable 
distribution of such offerings. The Citi- 
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zens Committee for the Army and Navy 
will have funds assigned to it from the 
U.S.O. drive, and will receive gifts for 
the personal use of the men or for equip- 
ping camp buildings. 

Communities adjacent to camps and 
reservations cooperate with commanding 
officers of the camps to supply their re- 
quests for special features. 


Microfilm Listing Project 


AS PART of the cooperative library pro- 
gram under way in Philadelphia, a Com- 
mittee on Microphotography is working 
with the Bibliographical Center there to 
compile and keep up to date, a list of the 
more important research materials avail- 
able on film. The list will be a buying 
guide for libraries and a union list of 
microfilm holdings. 

The Philadelphia committee is inter- 
ested only in complete volumes or records, 
not in individual pages or small filming 
jobs. And it wants particularly to record 
films for which a library owns the “mas- 
ter” negatives. It is asking libraries to 
contribute a copy of their microfilm shelf- 
list. ‘These records will then be combined 
by the Bibliographical Center and Union 
Library Catalogue and a joint list issued. 

Those who cooperate will receive the 
original mimeographed list. Libraries 
with large holdings of films or important 
master negatives that have not received the 
Philadelphia letter, are urged to write to 
the chairman, Dr. J. Periam Danton, li- 
brarian, Sullivan Memorial Library, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia. 


Manual for Seamen 


The Seaman’s Library Manual has re- 
cently been issued in a new edition by 
the American Merchant Marine Library, 
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New York City. The pamphlet was pre- 
pared by Herbert L. Howe, librarian, 
and includes a list of “Technical Books 
for Seamen.” 


References on Pamphlet Files 


Selected List of References on the 
Pamphlet File will be sent upon request 
to librarians and library schools without 
charge from the The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950-72 University Avenue, New 
York City. 


Printing in a National Emergency 


AN EXHIBITION on “Printing in a Na- 
tional Emergency” was presented at The 
New York Public Library from June 20 
through July 15. The exhibition demon- 
strated the roll played by the graphic arts 
in unifying peoples in times of crisis. A 
limited number of pictures of the exhibits 
are available from Frederick G. Rudge, 
William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc., 225 
Varick Street, New York City. 


New ‘‘Comics”’ for Children 


IN ORDER TO COMBAT the reading of 
unsuitable magazines by boys and girls, 
The Parents’ Magazine Press, Inc., is 
publishing True Comics, Calling All 
Girls, and Real Heroes. True Comics 
and Real Heroes are based on actual ad- 
ventures and heroic deeds of real people, 
and Calling All Girls is a magazine of 
comics for girls and sub-debs. The maga- 
zines can be bought from The Parents’ 
Magazine Press, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York City, for 10¢ each 
or twelve issues for $1.00. 


Defense Poster 


THE U. S. OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MAN- 
AGEMENT recently issued a 14” x 22” 
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poster, “ “We the people’... ARM FOR 
DEFENSE.” Copies of the poster can 
be secured from the Division of Informa- 
tion, Office for Emergency Management, 


Social Security Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dewey Reprint 


A REPRINT of the original pamphlet by 
Melvil Dewey, 4 Classification and Sub- 
ject Index for Cataloguing and Arranging 
the Books and Pamphlets of a Library, 
1876, has recently been published in an 
edition of two hundred. The original of 
this reprint is in the archives of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and was a part of the 
library of the late Dr. Ernest Cushing 
Richardson. The reprint costs $2.00, and 
it can be bought from the Brick Row Book 
Shop, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


Subject Headings on War 


The Legist; news-letter of the Law 
Library Association of Greater New York 
is publishing (in mimeographed form) a 
Proposed List of Subject Headings Re- 
lating to War, as a supplement to its 
June issue. There is a twenty-five cent 
charge to nonmembers. Address requests, 
stamps enclosed, to The Legist, Room 932, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


Exemption from Discounts 


PENNSYLVANIA'S “fair trade” law was 
amended in May to exempt sales of books 
to non-profit libraries of all kinds. Li- 
braries can now negotiate discounts from 
dealers without reference to any restric- 
tions imposed by the publishers, reports 
Ralph Munn, chairman, Legislative Com- 
mittee, Pennsylvania Library Association. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Greetings from the President 


DEAR DR. EVANS: 

I am very happy, through you, to extend 
cordial greetings to the American Library 
Association. I desire to offer hearty con- 
gratulations on its many successes in the 
effort to make the American library system 
adequate to the needs of the American peo- 
ple and to extend the benefits of public li- 
braries to those areas of the country which 
have previously lacked them. 

Libraries are directly and immediately 
involved in the conflict which divides our 
world, and for two reasons: first, because 
they are essential to the functioning of a 
democratic society; second, because the con- 
temporary conflict touches the integrity of 
scholarship, the freedom of the mind, and 
even the survival of culture, and libraries 
are the great tools of scholarship, the great 
repositories of culture, and the great symbols 
of the freedom of the mind. 

I have learned with much gratification of 
the efforts of librarians throughout the 
country to make the facilities of the Ameri- 
can library system useful and effective in 
national defense. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


The above letter was read by Luther H. 
Evans, assistant librarian of Congress, be- 
fore the First General Session of the Boston 
Conference.—Eb. 


From England 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


On my return from a long absence owing 
to war injury, I found two very pleasant 
letters from you, one addressed to myself 
on January 15 and another of April 4 to 
Mr. Sharpe. It was certainly a very charm- 
ing gesture that you should extend our mem- 


bership of the A.L.A. without payment of 
dues if it became too difficult for us to send 
them. I do not know yet if it has been pos- 
sible to send, but I hope it has been or will 
be. In any case, the suggestion you make has 
been very warmly appreciated by myself 
personally. It is in keeping with all the kind- 
ness British librarians are receiving from 
their American brethren at present. 

I have appreciated too the greetings that 
have been sent by the A.L.A. to the British 
L.A. They have been most helpful and 
cheering. 

Many of our libraries have been destroyed 
and as you know our cities have suffered 
greatly from air attack, but the people seem 
very firm. 

The attitude of America and her mag- 
nificent help are bringing our peoples to- 
gether as never before, even when the last 
war is considered. 

I hope all goes well with the A.L.A., and 
that even if war does come for America its 
great work will not be impeded. 

With warmest greetings and many thanks. 

W. C. Berwick Sayers, Chief Librarian 

Croydon Public Libraries 


Wants and Offers 


The Providence Public Library, Clarence 
E. Sherman, librarian, offers for sale the 
following: Report of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1916-38; 
Journal of the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers (London), v. 1-87, 1872-1940 (1940 
unbound). 

The Simmons College School of Library 
Science, Boston, Herman H. Henkle, direc- 
tor, has copies of C. A. Cutter’s 7th Classi- 
fication, lacking the sections: History, Index 
to Art, Local List, and Chemistry. Copies 
will be mailed upon request, for the cost of 
mailing. 
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Your Personal Copy of the Handbook 





‘ on American Library Association Handbook for 1941 will be published 
as the November issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin. With a personal copy you 
will have at your finger tips: 


A complete list of the membership of the A.L.A. including 
An accurate directory of 15,000 of your fellow professional workers and 


A comprehensive listing of 2000 public, college, school, and special 


libraries, including the name of the librarian. 
A geographic index of member libraries and librarians. 
A list of chairmen and members of all A.L.A. boards and committees. 
The Constitution, By-laws, and names of officers of the Association. 


Information about national, state, provincial, and regional library associa- 
tions, state extension agencies, and library clubs. 


The A.L.A. Handbook contains the most frequently revised information 
of any publication in its field. 


PRICE, $2.00 a copy to members who do not receive it with their membership. 
Ensure the inclusion of your name in the list of members by sending in your 


dues now. 
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